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(Courtesy of Farmers’ Voice, Chicago. 


The Piedmont and Mountain sections of the South have, I believe, a great future before them tn the matter of live stock produc- 
tion, these sections being, tn the writer's judgment, peculiarly adapted to stock growing and better adapted to this branch of farming 


than to any other. 


handled in any way except as pasture for stock. 


We have large areas of rough land that well ever bea source of loss rather than profit to the husbandman if 
My belief ts that the mutton ewe will gradually work herself over these beautiful 


hills as the days go by and men come to know her as she ts—one of the most profitable and pleasant animals we have to handle. 


The American people have learned of the good qualities of real lamb and are clamoring for more of tt. 
of the South are not in shape to furntsh our share of this delicacy ? 
haven't realized the profits that awatt the successful breeder of the mutton sheep.—A. L. FRENCH, R. F. D. 2, BYRDVILLE, VA. 


THIS WEEK'S FEATURES. 


Again, twenty pages! 

Notwithstanding the extra work involved in 
waking this number, we believe our readers will 
agree with us after inspecting the several depart- 
ments that every one of the regular and special 
features is well up to previous standards of excel- 
lence, and we feel sure that many of them forge 
a little ahead. 

There is the Sunny Home Stock Talk, for in- 
stance, page 4, which departs just a little from 
the expected route and makes a delightful ‘‘de- 
tour,’ as the college lecturers call it, over a big 
but neglected estate and tells how to reclaim it 
and make a profitable stock farm of it while get- 
ting from it all the while a good living for the 
family of the new owner. It is what might be 
called a “‘problem”’ article, and if our readers do 
not find Mr. French’s treatment of the subject 
really fascinating, they will read it with feelings 
different from those which a reading of it gave 
to us. 

Some things which impress us with the big- 
ness of the business of the American farmer are 
set forth in the “Year’s Progress in Agriculture” 





on page 12. This article contains for our read- 
ers, within small compass, the meat of Secretary 
Wilson’s recent annual report to the President. 
Every item of it is interesting to the farmer or 
farmer boy who belongs in the progressive ranks 
of his calling. The value of the year’s leading 
crops, the problems of the near future, the ad- 
vances won on the “firing line’ of experiment, 
are set forth successively in nut-shell form. 

How the busy housewife, who has to look after 
the chickens as well as the house and the folks, 
may profit by adopting the hopper system of feed- 
ing chickens is set forth by ‘‘Uncle Jo”? under his 
very practical poultry talks. It is suggested by 
him to other poultry raisers as a labor-saving, 
time-saving, and money-saving method of feed- 
ing, both for old and young chickens. 

Our readers in three States may learn on page 
16 what their agricultural colleges offer them in 
the way of a short course in farming. Letters 
are printed from the colleges of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee. We repeat that there 
is no better way for farmers from sixteen to sixty 
to spend a few winter weeks. There ought to be 
a thousand farmers at every agricultural short 
course in the South. 





What ts the reason we 


One reason 7s that we haven't awakened to our opportunity, 


\ 





Some “Snakes You Have Met’’—and probably 
fled from—are handled by Mr. C. S. Brimley in 
the Young People’s department, and are far less 
forbidding there than they were where you ‘‘met” 
them before. These unpopular creatures are here 
treated in a popular way and some erroneous 
popular notions about them are corrected. This 
article will prove as interesting and informing to 
some of the older people as it will to the young 
folks. 

The fact that you do not live in Virginia is no 
reason why you should not be interested in the 
progress Virginia farmers are making, and we 
believe the story of Old Dominion progress on 
page 2 will be suggestive and helpful to farmers 
in other States. 

And lastly, do not overlook our summary of 
Frogressive Farmer features for 1907. It is our 
determination each year to beat the previous 
year’s record, and there is no doubt about our 
doing this these next twelve months. We have a 
dozen features, any one of which will be worth 
the dollar your subscription costs you. 

As for next week—that will be our Christmas 
rumber: twenty pages, too, and better than this 
issue! 
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The Progressive Farmer has a larger ctrcu- 
lation than any other weekly, daily or monthly 
published between Richmond and Atlanta. 








HOW VIRGINIA FARMING IS GOING FOR- 
WARD. 





Made especially for the farmers of the Caro- 
linas and Virginia, The Progressive Farmer natu- 
rally has a peculiar 
movement affecting the agriculture or agricultu- 
ral interests of the Old Dominion and in his visit 
to Richmond last week, ye Editor came across 
some examples of forward movements so notable 
as to make it desirable to set them down for the 


interest in every forward 
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COMMISSIONER G. W. KOINER. 


benefit of Progressive Farmer readers not only 
in Virginia, but in other States as well. 

First we made a visit to Hon. G. W. Koiner, 
who has been for seven years Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Immigration, and under whose 
energetic direction the Department has greatly 
increased its usefulness. Most notable among his 
recent activities, Commissioner Koiner has spent 
three months in England and Northern Europe 
trying to get desirable immigrants to buy farms 
and become farm laborers in Virginia—an effort 
already noted in our columns. Concerning this 
whole subject, Commissioner Koiner has promised 
to prepare a special article for The Progressive 
Farmer, and at this time we need only say that 
in his European tour he made no effort to get 
factory hands, or to encourage any immigration 
except that of desirable and permanent farm set- 
tlers. The work he has done in this direction 
is in accordance with an act of the last Legisla- 
ture appropriating $5,000 a year for two years 
for immigration work. 

Bringing Immigrants Into Virginia. 

But Virginia has had even better success in get- 
ting immigrants from the North and West— 
sturdy Westerners and Yankees who want to get 
away from the $100-an-acre farm lands of the 
eorn and wheat belt in order to try general farm- 
ing and stock raising on the cheaper lands of the 
South. Actually, as statistics have recently dem- 
onstrated, the farm population of Iowa is now de- 
creasing—farmers are moving away—because the 
lands are so high. 

In the last twelve months Virginia welcomed 
2,400 of these settlers from the North and West, 
and Commissioner Koiner expects a still larger 
number the ensuing year. Largely, the old plan- 
tations are being cut up into smaller farms, al- 
though a small number are being bought by 
wealthy Northerners as country estates, and many 





And lands 
are getting more costly in Virginia, too, even if 


are still managed by the old families. 


they are still a long way behind Iowa and Illinois 
the general increase in values has ‘been 
little less than in the Cotton Belt. 

One reason for Virginia’s anxiety for immigra- 


prices: 


but 


tion is the seemingly growing inefficiency of ne- 
as elsewhere 
complaint is made that the negroes in from two 
four days can make enough money for the 
week’s support and spend the rest of the time in 
idleness. Perhaps there is work here for the 
white man—to try to raise the negro’s standards 
of living, to try to develop in him a love for a 
home of his own, which would lead to his becom- 
ing a more steady worker and more reliable in 
every way; yet at best this work must be slow. 
And the younger Virginia blacks show a decided 
tendency to drift northward, as do the negroes 
of the Carolinas. 


labor. In the Old Dominion 


gro 


to 


Trosperity of Old Dominion Agriculture. 


On the whole, our farmers in “ole Virginny,”’ 
in common with those of the other Southern 
States, are probably in better financial condition 
at this time than they have been at any time since 
the Civil War. We noted in last week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer that Virginia property values in- 
creaged $185,000,000 from 1900 to 1905, and the 
agricultural interests of the State probably con- 
tributed the larger part of this increase. Tobac- 
co prices are more satisfactory than they have 
been heretofore, and the policy of crop diversi- 
fication is gaining strength every season. Truck- 
ing is rapidly growing in importance, the coun- 
ties near Norfolk and on the eastern shore hav- 
ing great advantages in their nearness to North- 
markets. Commercial orcharding, notably in 
apples, has had a fine development. Most rapid 
strides of all have doubtless been made in pea- 
nut growing. In one year Virginia now raises 
more ‘‘goobers’’ than the whole of America pro- 
duced fifteen or twenty years ago. And Accomac 
County, it is said, grows one-fifth of the country’s 
sweet potato crop. 


ern 


One-Third of Virginia’s Farms Are Stock Farms. 


But most gratifying of all is the quickened in- 
terest at the one point at which the South has 
failed most signally—stock raising. Commis- 
sioner Koiner tells us that on one-third of th? 
Virginia farms to-day, live stock furnishes the 
chief source of income. We hope that this spirit 
will spread until it covers the whole South: there 
is no other plan of salvation for our lands. And 
to this increase in stock raising is probably due 
the fact that Virginia* did not increase her bill 
for commercial fertilizers last season—the only 
State in the South, we presume, which made this 
record. 

And inevitably allied with the movement for 
more stock and better stock is the movement for 
tick extermination. With three-fourths of her 
territory already exempt from the cattle tick, Vir- 
ginia has now taken up in dead earnest the work 
of freeing the remaining counties, and is suc- 
ceeding admirably—thanks especially to Dr. J. G. 
Ferneyhough, the efficient State Veterinarian. He 
has just announced that five or six counties, late- 
ly freed of ticks, will hereafter be unshackled by 
quarantine restrictions. 





'vhe Telephone Promotes Rural Happiness. 

Now from what we have said thus far, one 
might infer that Virginia agriculture is going for- 
ward only in the direction of making bigger crops 
and bigger profits, but his is not the case. There 
is greater pride in farm life; more earnest ef- 
forts at social betterment; more interest in the 
beautiful and the aesthetic. Commissioner Koin- 
er is especially enthusiastic about the rural tele- 
phone, which is becoming one of the conspicuous 
advantages of modern farm life. Co-operative 
lines have been built, small lines consolidated, 
sity lines extended, and everywhere the telephone 
proves itself one of the most efficient agencies of 
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promoting rural happiness. The farmer, his wifs 
and children, feel less lonely on a winter’s night 
now that a minute’s trouble will put them into 
with neighbors and friends; ths 
farmer can learn of the market changes or ar- 
range for the sale of his products without leaving 
his home; in case of sickness or accident help 
may be quickly summoned, and in a thousand 
ways the rural telephone line serves to make the 
neighborhood happier and more prosperous. A 
good telephone line helps the price of land. 
Trolley lines are also coming; and the rural 
delivery of mails daily gives new proofs of the 
fact that its establishment was the greatest ser- 
vice the National Government has ever rendered 
the farmers. More farm papers are read—more 
papers of all kinds, in fact; and the farmer has 
been put into easier touch with all the world. 


communication 


Virginia’s Progressive Good Roads Legislation. 

In promoting good roads the last Virginia Leg- 
islature began an entirely new departure: it cre- 
ated the office of Highway Commissioner with a 
salary of $3,000, and set Mr. Julian Wilson at the 
head of the movement for better highways in the 
State. Mr. Wilson’s department will carry on a 
campaign of education for better roads, and he 
will advise and assist the counties as they be- 
come interested. By the new road law all con- 
victs with sentences of two years or under be- 
come a part of the State’s road force and are put 
at the call of those counties that wish to make 
permanent highway improvement—that is to say, 
the State furnishes convict labor free to those 
counties that wish to improve their roads. Appli- 
cations from ten counties are on file at this time. 

Right now Mr. Wilson is pushing the Split Log 
Drag system which we have been persistently urg- 
ing upon Progressive Farmer readers, and he 
will soon publish a bulletin on this subject. Tests 
have been made in a number of Virginia com- 
munities and with uniformly successful results. 

The sand-clay method will also be tried in the 
new boulevard which the State is constructing 
from Norfolk to the Jamestown 
grounds. 


Exposition 


For Better Schools and the Torrens System. 


But -hold—this is already page fifteen of our 
manuscript, and we have about fifteen more pages 
in mind begging for expression. We should like 
to say something about Virgimia’s earnest work 
for a better public school system, her plans for 
rural high schools, for traveling libraries, for 
teaching agriculture, her experiment in hauling 
children to the schools—but perhaps it is just as 
well that we cannot, since the State’s progressive 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. J. D. 
Eggleston, is going to tell the whole story in an 
early number of The Progressive Farmer. 

And it may be just as well that we cannot 
write of the fight for the Torrens System of Land 
Registration in Virginia, since its most conspicu- 
ous champion, Mr. Eugene C. Massie, has con- 
sented to give us a special article on this topic. 
If Mr. Massie gets the Torrens System on Vir- 
ginia’s statute books he will have done his State 
a service not unworthy of her sons in her golden 
age; and we hope that the constantly growing 
number of Virginia members of The Progressive 
Farmer Family will help him in his endeavors. 
Meanwhile we add just one new argument for his 
plan as suggested by Commissioner Koiner: that 
many prospective Northern and Western settlers 
have an exaggerated idea of troubles about land 
titles in the South—there is trouble enough in 
reality without exaggeration—and have a great 
fear of risking money on land purchases: a fear 
which would be entirely destroyed by the Tor- 
rens System, under which plan the State guaran- 
tees the title. 

All in all, Virginia is making rapid progress 
in nearly all lines of endeavor, and the next few 
years are to witness a development probably un- 
paralleled in the history of the State. 
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‘‘What’s Ge News?’’ 








WHAT WILL THE SHORT SESSION DO? 

The second session of the Fifty-ninth Congress 
met on the first Monday in this month and will 
end the 4th day of next March, embracing about 
sixty actual working days. Of this ‘‘short’”’ or 
“rump” session but little legislation is expected 
beyond the passage of the usual appropriation 
bills, which for the present session will approxi- 
mate $1,000,000,000. In fact, no great amount 
of very significant legislation should be expected 
of a Congress which in its first or long session 
gave to the country such far-reaching laws as the 
railroad rate bill, the pure food bill, and the meat 
inspection bill. 

Nevertheless, it is very likely that one or two 
phases of the tariff and the proposed out-and-out 
protective measure of the ship subsidy will fur- 
nish the occasion for animated debate, and result 
in some notable legislation. The bill passed 
by the House last winter reducing the tariff on 
Philippine exports, or some similar measure, is 
earnestly advocated both by Secretary Taft and 
the President. But of more immediate import- 
ance than this, perhaps, is the tariff dispute with 
Germany. The higher tariff rates which Germany 
is to put into effect next spring will seriously re- 
duce the volume of our agricultural exports to 
that country, unless some effective steps to the 
contrary are taken by this Congress. The import- 
ance of such immediate action becomes apparent 
when account is taken of the fact that Germany 
is the second best foreign market for the agri- 
cultural exports of the United States. To secure 
more favorable entrance rates for our exports in- 
to German ports it will be necessary to lower the 
tariff wall over which German’s wares must climb 
when they come to us. This concession as well 
as a reduction in the Philippine duties means vig- 
orous conflict with the ultra-Protectionists or 
“stand-patters,’’ and while this session will be a 
short one, it does not follow at all that it will 
be a dull one. And this matter of a better tariif 
arrangement with Germany, it should be said in 
passing, is of vital interest to our farmers—and 
especially to our Southern farmers, since cotton- 
seed products are especially hard hit by the new 
German law and also by a new tariff law which 
the French Government is about to adopt. 

& & 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

to Congress by President 
was one of the lengthiest 
documents ever submitted to that body by any 
President. The reading of it occupied two hours 
and a half, and its comprehensive scope embraced 
nearly every question that now occupies the at- 
tention of thinking men. The Panama Canal and 
Mr. Roosevelt’s recent visit thereto are reserved 
as the subjects of a future special message to Con- 
gress. The tariff, already worn to a frazzle, is 
left alone, barring the single aspect of it which 
relates to trade with the Philippine Islands. Here 
he recommends ‘‘a lower tariff or free trade’”’ in 
all Philipines products, arguing that this course 
would hurt no American industry and would be 
especially beneficial as an assuring indication to 
the Filipinos of ‘‘our purpose to do all in our 
power for their welfare.” A 

It would hardly be fair to say that the Presi- 
dent’s estimate of the importance of leading pub- 
lic questions at this time is to be measured by 
the space devoted to them in his message, but it 
is interesting to note that the two subjects receiv- 
ing the greatest share of his attention are (1) 
lynching and (2) the matters connected with the 
tio Conference of American Republics in Brazil 
which Secretary Root attended last 


The 
Roosevelt last week 


message sent 


summer. 


These two subjects, of nearly equal length, occupy 
about one-fifth of the entire message. 
The better understanding of the attitude and pur- 
poses of the United States toward South Ameri- 


together 








can Republics which grew out of Secretary Root’s 
visit and were particularly gratifying 
to the President, and he treated them at some 
length. 


addresses 


& & 
AN EMINENTLY FAIR DISCUSSION OF LYNCH. 
ING. 

On the subject of the lynching evil, the Presi- 
dent the occasion to call the attention to 
Congress and of the nation to “the epidemic of 
lynching and mob violence that springs up, now in 
He 
takes the broad and just view that ‘‘each section, 
North, South, East, or West, has its own faults; 
no section can with wisdom spend its time jeering 
at the another section,’’ to which he 
could not refrain from adding that “it should be 
busy trying to amend its own shortcomings.” He 
Candler, Governor Jelks, 
and Bishop Galloway strong passages against the 
and after arguing that 
phase of the lynching evil which has become so 
closely allied to the race question, Mr. Roosevelt 
proclaims with emphasis his judgment (1) that 
every colored man should regard the negro who 
commits rape as the worst enemy of his race; (2) 
that the negroes should never shield such a 
crimnals, but instead assist the officers to bring 
him to justice; (3) that the crime of rape should 
always be punished with death, and that the at- 
tempt should be a capital crime, at least in the 
discretion of the court; (4) that provision should 
be made for swift punishment, and (5) that the 
victim should not be wantonly shamed in giving 
testimony. 


uses 


cne part of the country, now in another.’’ 


faults of 


auotes from Governor 


resort to mob violence; 


Although these facts may seem self-evident to 
thoughtful Southerners, many of the President’s 
references to the race question register a decided 
advance beyond orthodox Northern sentiment, and 
the President is to be congratulated upon his fair 
and statesmanlike handling of the whole ques- 
tion. 

& & 
EXCLUDING JAPANESE FROM THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the 
Message is the President’s treatment of the Jap- 
anese situation in California, where certain of the 
subjects of the Mikado have been excluded by the 
local authorities from thte public schools. The 
Japanese authorities have protested and for some 
time now the subject has’ been hotly debated. 
President Roosevelt praises the records and 
achievements of the Japanese for the last fifty 
years, lauds their greatness in the arts of war 
and the arts of peace, their generals and admi- 
rals and fighting men, their courage, and loyalty, 
and their “indifference to hardships and death.” 
The hostility manifested against the Japanese in 
some quarters is, says the President, ‘‘discredita- 
ble to us as a people and may be fraught with the 
gravest consequences to the Nation,’ and the ex- 
clusion of the Japanese from the public schools 
in California is characterized as ‘‘a wicked ab- 
surdity’’—so wicked, indeed, that in enforcing the 
treaty rights of aliens like these, the President de- 
clares that he will employ ‘‘all of the forces, mili- 
tary and civil, of the United States’? which he 
“may lawfully employ.’’ He asks that the laws 
be so amended as to leave no doubt of the power 
of the Federal Government to perform and en- 
force completely its obligations to other nations. 

& & 
HOW THE CALIFORNIA QUESTION AFFECTS 
THE SOUTH. 

This affair at first glance seems to be one of 
small consequence to us here in the South, but 
as involving a State’s right to regulate its own 
school system, it is a graver matter than the sur- 
face would indicate. The North, it is true, is fast 
coming to a clearer understanding of the whole 
negro problem, as President Roosevelt’s own Mes- 
sage indicates; but if Congress should see fit to 
rebuke California for providing separate schools 
for the Japs, it might at least open the way some- 








time for rabid meddlers at the North to make 
trouble because of the South’s own refusal to ad- 
mit negroes to white schools. We believe in the 
right of each State, not to deny school advantages 
to foreigners or others, but to give these advant- 
ages in its own way, and we hope Congress will 
refuse to make any effort toward disciplining Cali- 
fornia for its action. 
& Bd 
PEACE—AND THE BIG 


the caption of 


STICK. 

Under “Peace and Righteous- 
ness’”’ the President sets forth in another fashion 
his well known international comity. 
His doctrine is, that national righteousness is one 


views on 


of the most potent influences in the maintenance 
of international This brings Mr. 
President easily to his favorite ‘“‘big stick’’ policy 
that nations which mean to do right should pos- 
sess ‘‘sufficient armed strength to make their pur- 
poses effective.’’ Very naturally this preface is 
followed by the declaration that the ‘United 
States Navy is the surest guarantor of peace 
which this country possesses.’’ It is the doctrine 
that the best way to avoid trouble is to be pre- 
pared to take care of trouble when it comes, and 
take care of it a little better than the other fel- 
low. In this connection, the President recom- 
mends strengthening the navy—not necessarily 
by enlargement, but by replacing obselete or 
worn-out vessels by the best of modern fighting 
craft. 


tranquility. 


& & 
OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT. 

In the great variety subjects treated, the 
Fresident has made specific recommendations of 
desired legislation in some cases while omitting 
in other cases to make any recommendations at 
all. At the very outset he recommends the en- 
actment of a law prohibiting all corporations from 
contributing to the campaign expenses of any 
party. He brought this to the attention of the 
last Congress, but the measure failed. Now with 
the light of the insurance scandals before them, 
and the stench of other corporate corruption in 
their nostrils, the people should demand that their 
Congressmen carry out at once this very proper 
demand of Mr. Roosevelt. 

The President also recommends a graduated tax 
on inheritances to reduce ‘‘swollen fortunes’’— 
much-discussed feature of his recent speech—and 


of 


also—what is a step in advance for him—a grad- 
uated income tax. This recommendation greatly 
pieases the Democratic members of Congress 
will not approve of the recom- 
mendation of the ship subsidy. 

The President contends for an extension of the 
Federal power so that the National Government 
might supervise all interstate corporations and 
their business and also have entire control over 


who, of course, 


divorce and marriage laws. 

He further desires legislation that would give 
the Government the right of appeal in criminal 
cases and prohibit the courts from setting aside 
judgments and granting new trials upon technical 
points where there has been no actual miscar- 
riage of justice. 

All in all, the trend of these recommendations 
is toward greater centralization of power in the 
Federal Government—a tendency which many of 
our wisest statesmen combat. Especially in the 
matter of Federal of divorce does the 
President go a bowshot beyond the former policy 
of our Government. 


control 


The entire message would fill the solid pages 
of The Progressive Farmer. The foregoing para- 
graphs are designed merely to give a good im- 
pression of its more salient features. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

The difference between a fellow who succeeds 
and one who fails is that the first gets out and 
chases after the man who needs him, and the sec- 
ond sits around waiting to be hunted up.—Old 
Gorgon Graham. 
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B—HOW TO RECLAIM AND STOCK AN 800-ACRE FARM—AND 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES NO SMALL FARMER SHOULD OVER- 
LOOK. 

Messrs. Editors: A Progressive} time. When they started over the 


Farmer reader owns an eight-hun- 
dred-acre Piedmont farm, of which 
about two hundred acres is covered 
with good timber, another hundred 
is growing up in small pines and 
other brush. The balance of the 
place which is fairly level has been 
cleared but worked only in patches 
and there is more or less brush and 
briars over all of it. He asks how 
the writer would proceed to work 
the farm into a stock raising plant 
with the end in view of reclaiming 
the place (which is red clay mostly) 
and in the meantime make a living 
for a family of five. This reader 
has the farm and about $3,000 in 
cash. As there are about one hun- 
dred thousand such farms in The 


Frogressive Farmer 
think an answer through the columns 
of the paper might provoke some 
profitable discussion. 


territory, we 


For a Stock Farm—First, a Fence, 


Then Well-Bred Stock. 


This reader is fortunate in that 
his farm is mostly of red elay soi! 
and covered all over more or less 
with Japan clover The first move 


we would make would be to purchase 
about seven miles of four-foot woven 


wire fence. With five and one-half 
miles of this we would enclose the 
entire farm, making the fence hog 
and sheep tight. There is usually 
a fence row of half-grown trees 
around farms of this sort. We would 
clean out this fence row, leaving 
those of the trees that were near the 
line, and on these trees we would 
stretch the fence until it was so tight 
we could play a tune on it. Some 
posts would be needed to fill in 
where the trees were not. close 
enough together With the balance 
of our fencing we would enclose the 
more open parts of the farm, string- 
ing the fence on _ the surrounding 
trees temporarily. This wire fence 
would take about $700 of our cani- 
tal. 

The next move would be to pur- 
chase one hundred and fifty good 
ewes. These would cost $750. Next 
we would want six good two- or 
three-year-old sows that would cost 
$150. Ten good grade beef cows and 


a pure-bred bull would complete our 

purchase of stock, and these last 

would cost $500. 

Next Get Busy With Disc 
Harrow. 


Plow and 


This reader has six mules. 
of these we would hitch to a double 
dise plow and put them to breaking 
our open land at once and keep right 
at it all winter when the land was 
not too wet or frozen. With the oth- 
er team, myself, and a good boy, I 
would proceed pull out every 
small tree, bush or stump, on the 
land that would interfere with that 
four-horse plow, using for the work 
a windlass or a set of blocks. By the 
time the began to peep in the 
spring we would expect to have 175 
acres of that red clay turned over 
and none of it less than six inches 
deep. 


Four 


to 


frogs 


Plant Corn and Peas 

Now we 
horse team 
having 
dise 
well 


four- 
harrow 
would 
land 
each 


the 
dise 

and 
that 
half 


transfer 
six-foot 
sixteen-inch discs 
seventy-five acres of 
both ways, lapping 


would 
to a 





piece the second time we would fol- 
low with a two-horse corn planter 
and follow the planter with a slant 
tooth harrow, and would have seven- 
ty-five acres of our land planted in 
corn very shortly. 

Then the dise should go at the bal- 
ance of the plowed land, and the boy 
with the harrow should continue to 
work the corn land until the plants 
were four inches high. By this time 


the weather would be warm enough 
to make pea _ sowing safe. This 


would be the next job we would put 
the man at and he should drill on the 
one hundred acres one hundred bush- 
els of peas, ten bushels of sorghuin 


and about fifteen tons of floats 
(ground phosphate rock). In the 


meantime the boy 
putting in good time with two sulky 
cultivators on the corn field and 
should expect to cultivate the seven- 
ty-five acres in about five days 


and I should be 


Keep an Eye on the Pigs and Lambs 
—and Sow Clover. 


While the boys were fitting the 
corn land preparatory to planting we 
would expect to be keeping in very 
close touch with the sheep and hogs 
and be very sure that not a lamb or 
pig was lost through neglect. The 
cows would come pretty near looking 
out for themselves, but we should be 
around where they were very often 
to see that they didn’t slight their 
job. 

During the summer the clearing 
and plowing should continue when 
the land was in condition to work 
easily and the corn field did not re- 
quire our attention. This late brok- 
en land we would work down into a 
fine seed bed and sow crimson clover 
any time after August 15th. After 
harvesting the peas for hay we would 
disc the one hundred acres thorough- 
ly, sowing fifty acres of it to crimson 
clover and the other fifty to wheat, 
using 200 pounds per acre of floats 
on the wheat. The corn land should 
go into rye or crimson clover, to be 
followed by peas the next year. 


— at It, and in Ten Years the 
Farm Should Yield $3,000 a Year 
Profit. 


After we had the crops harvested 
we should go to the plowing and 
clearing again. and keep at it until 
the farm was all cleared and in pas- 
ture or cultivation except the 200 
acres of timber. The sheep cattle 
will have helped in the clearing all 
along and few tender briars or brush 
will escape them. 

The gross sales from stock the 
first year should be around $1,500, 
the second year with the wheat they 
should be double that amount, and 
the owner will have received a large 
salary in the improvement of the 
land. This sort of a farm, which is 
now worth $8 per acre, and bringing 
an income of $300 per year, should 
by the above treatment be worth in 
ten years $40 per acre and produc- 
ing at least $3,000, net, annually. 

A. L FRENCH. 


R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





The poultry industry is an import- 
ant factor to-day, and will bear much 
study, whether conducted as a side 


line or as an exclusive occupation. 
Morganton News-Herald. 





ANOTHER METHOD OF 
VATING CABBAGE. 

Some Reasons Why it is Better to 
Plant on North Side of the Ridge 
—Fine Success From Fall Plant- 


i oe 
ing. 


CULTI- 


Messrs. Editors: I see an article 

1 The Progressive Fariner on setting 
and growing cabbage. I follow a 
different method in the matter of set- 
ting. For the last eight years I have 
been planting cabbage in the fall and 
had them as fine as I ever saw. Some 


Wakefield’s this year weighed ten 
pounds after trimming. 
My way is this: First, a heavy 


coat of stable manure; 
three feet apart; then ridge as high 
as you can, throwing out all of the 
middle; then set your plants near the 
base of the ridge on the north side 
—not south side; that is certainly 
wrong, and if you don’t believe it, 
try it. I do not want the sun ever to 
touch the plants until March. Then 
work down nearly level and apply 
not less than 500 pounds of good 
guano per acre. Keep them worked 
well. Here in Alamance County I 
never fail to have heads by the mid- 
dle of May. 

Now as to planting on the north 
of ridge, freezing does not hurt the 
plants untoss we have zero weather, 
but freezing and thawing will hurt 
them. I have seen the south side of 
a ridge freeze and thaw every day 
for a week or more and the north 
side would not thaw in weeks, con- 
sequently there was_ scarcely any 
change in the plants. My readers, 
plant your cabbage on the north side 
of the ridge. I have 5,000 plants set 
out now. My ridges were made with 
four furrows with a two-horse plow, 
and it running deep. The Charles- 
ton Wakefield is the best. 

oe Bs oy. 


next, run rows 











Century Spray 
Pumps 


Will save your or- 
chard and make 
money for you. 
Used by N.C. Ag- 
ricultural Dept. 


SydnorPump& 
Well Co., Inc. 


Dept. C. 


Richmond, - Va. 


KiL-©=SCALE 


The original, most popular and most effective SCALE DESTROYER 
on the market. KIL-O-SCALE combines the two infallible 
remedies—SULPHUR AND PETROLEUM. Beware of Oil Solutions 
that will SEPARATE, endangering the life of the tree. Do not be 
persuaded to buy inferior imitations. Write for circular, telling 
what users have to say about KIL-O-SCALE, Our 1997 Seed and 
Implement Catalogue free. Write for it, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER CO., 209 N. Paca Street, bu timore, Md. 


WARD FENCE, 


Heavy Spring Steel Double 
Galvanized, To Farmers at 
factory prices, freight pre- 
paid. Catalogue Free. 


WARD FENCE CoO. 
Box 62 MARION, IND. 
2S FENGE macel— 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
hae no agents. Seildirect to user at 
factory prices on 30 days free trial. 
We pay allfreight. Catalog shows 37 
styles and heights of farm and poultry 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 


om QUULER SPIN FENG CO 


wo FENCE 
waa 


Closely Woven. Can not Sag. 
Every wire and every twist is 
@ brace to all other wires and 
twista pl a of the fence 
jorse-hig yr Pl 
tight. Every rod aren toon. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and sold direct to farmer, fre 

prepaid, at lowest factory a a4 
Our Catalogue tells how Wire 
is made--how It is galvanized-- 
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tion. Write for ittoday. Its 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 4 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 





Saves HALF in Time—Men—Mules 













envugh 
for two, 





BLOUNT’S 


is the Cotton and Corn Planter’s greatest labor-saving inven- 


laying by the crop—compact—strong—best cast steel—steel 
or wood beam. 
booklet gives convincing testimonials from 


TRUE BLUE 
MIDDLE BREAKER 


Extra point free. My free 
ponent users all over the South— 
» straight-from-the-shoulder 
» words on economy for 
tS you, felling why. Price 
Write for free boqklet. 


HENRY F. B.ouN 


A T = 
Box 36, Evansville, Ind. 














“*T would 
attachment 
HOuGH. 
—T would 
not take $150 
for my Cole 
Planter if I 
could not get 
another.’’— 
EDWARD 
SCHOLTZ. 


one grain or more if want 
Sorghum, seans, etc. 


saves labor. 


you much time and money. 
taction. 





not take $50.00 for the corn 
to my Cole Planter.’’—J. E. 


THE COLE UNIVERSAL PLANTER 


Distributes Guano and Drills Cotton Seed at the same time. 
Perfect Pea 
Gives better stands, increases the yield, 
It is simple, practical and easy to run. 
ers are using Cole Machines with pleasure and profit. 
We vay ,the freight and guarantee satis- 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TO-DAY. 


The Gole Mfg. Go., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
















HIGHEST 
AWARD, 
STATE 
FAIR, 
1906. 


Drops Corn 


Planter, fine for Peanuts, 
and 
30,000 farm- 


They will save 


Over 
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wondertully 
good 


Bill Baile 


CHEWS! 








The Workmanship is 
Unexcelled = The 
Taste is Unsurpassed 








BELIEVE 





WHAT WE SAY! 


No better tobaccos made than those 
manufactured by Bailey Bros., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. NOT IN A TRUS’. 























Curing Hams. 


Southern hams are winning a high 
place among the most critical epi- | 
cures of the North. The inquiry | 
grows more frequent for them, and | 
it is now pretty well settled that the | 
best hams made are those from Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee and Kentucky, and 
they are cured in the country meat | 
houses. How is this done? After, 
the meat has lain in salt for six weeks | 
the hams are rubbed on the fieshy | 
side with powdered borax to protect | 
them from the bugs and hung up in| 
a dark, close house, the darker the 
better. Ten pounds of borax will be | 
enough for 1,000 pounds of meat. | 
After hanging for three or four days 
fires made of hickory wood are built 
on the floor of the meat-house. These 


fires should be warm not hot, carry- 
ing the temperature up to say 85 de- 
grees, and they should be kept up for 
five or six weeks or more. The smoke 
from the hickary wood gives a deli- 
cate yellowish color to the meat and 
makes it attractive. If the borax is 
not used, the hams, before the ap- 
pearance of the skipper flies, should 
be taken down from the tier poles, 
rubbed with freshly powered black 
pepper on the fleshy side, wrapped 
first in paper and then canvassed. 
The canvas covering may be dipped 
in a mixture made of powdered bar- 
ytes and water, or in the absence of 
this, lime and water will answer. 
These exclude the air and are repel- 
lant to bugs and flies. Treated in 
this way hams may be kept for many 





years, and to some persons they grow 
better, like wine, with age. It is not 
necessary, however to take them 
down from the tier pole if they are 
well rubbed with borax before the 
advent of the fly.—Southern Farm 
Magazine. 








The Bumper Crops of 1906. 

The corn crop is now estimated at 
2,750,000,000 bushels and has ma- 
tured so that all danger from frost 
is passed. The greatest crop of win- 
ter wheat ever known is harvested 
and safe—estimated at 500,000,000 
bushels—and spring wheat is a good 
average crop. On a percentage basis 
cotton is four points above an aver- 
age crop, barley six points, rye four, 
tobacco four, buckwheat three. Oats, 





potatoes and hops promise average 
yields but of excellent quality. Ap- 
ples show a phenomenal yield and 
are of fine appearance and very su- 
perior quality. But it is not neces- 
sary to go through the list of reliable 
estimates now on hand for the nu- 
merous other crops. Since the begin- 
ning of the harvest nothing has been 
heard from the farmer except loud 
cries for more men to harvest the 
crops and more cars to market them. 
Most remarkable of all, the prodigi- 
ous yields have not affected the mar- 
ket and the demand for all farm 
crops is active and at fine prices.— 
Farming. 





A little party is only a big one with 
short skirts on.—Sam Jones, 
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Sell Cotton Direct to the Spinners. 


This is the Plan of the South 
Plan—Other Palmetto State 
Correspondent, 


Messrs. Editors: For the purpose 
of perfecting what is regarded by its 
promoters as the most important en- 
terprise in the interest of Southern 
cotton growers a committee of the 
South Carolina branch, Farmers’ 
Union, has been spending several 
days recently in Columbia. Asa re- 
sult of their work the Secretary of 
State has issued a commission to the 


committee, Messrs. W. C. Moore, T. 
T. Wakefield and J. B. Watson, as 
corporators of the Farmers’ Cotton 


Union, having 
ing of farmers 
spinners 


for its object the sell- 
’ cotton direct to the 


To popularize 
among the growers 
price of the shares 
$1 each. It is said 
be a working arm 
Union and proposes to be the medium 
through which the farmer may dis- 
pose of his cotton without putting it 
into the hands of the middle-man. 
It proposes to perform this service at 
actual cost, and in this way obliterate 
all chance of speculation. 


grown by the 


this enterprise 
of cotton the 
has been placed at 
the company will 
of the Farmers’ 


All cotton, whether 


members of the Union or others, is 
to be received on equal terms. Cot- 
ton will be accepted at any ware- 


house or platform that is served by 
a railroad connection and will be 
sampled by an officer sworn and 
bonded to do his duty honestly. 
These samples will then be passed on 
by the board of experts whose duty 
it shall be to place exact and specific 
grade classification on each particu- 
lar bale and do so without knowing 
any other particulars than what they 
see in the sample before them. The 
idea is to eliminate ali outside in- 
fluences in determining the value or 
the cotton. 

After grading the sample the dis- 
trict grade officer will issue a ticket 
to the farmer, containing full and 
exact details together with the 
weight and location of each partic- 
ular bale; on the back will appear 


an assignment clause, so that the 
ticket becomes a warrant for the 


proceeds of sale and may be placed 
as collateral, used to pay a debt or 
sold for its face value in cash at any 
time, the value being determined by 
the weight and grade price for that 
day at the station or warehouse in 
which the cotton is held. 

When sale is ordered the Farmers’ 
Union will ship this particular baie 
to the purchaser in the cheapest and 
most direct manner and make money 
draft for the net amount of the re- 
turns of the sale and take up the 
grade ticket from any bank or other 
source through which it may reach 
the district grade office. 

The company hopes to collect data 
on which an estimate of the cost of 


handling a bale may be obtained. 
The Farmers’ Union, of which this 


company seems to be an outcome, is 
very strong in the Piedmont section 
of the State, especially in Anderson’ 
County. Messrs. Moore, Wakefield 
and Watson are all substantial men. 
Mr. Wakefield is a well-to-do planter 
and is President of the Anderson 
County Farmes’ Union; Mr. Moore is 
a cotton expert and Mr. Watson is 
a large farmer and a former member 


of the Legislature from Anderson 
County. 
*. * * 
The Darlington News reports a 


in that section of 
South Carolina. It says that wagon 
loads of home raised corn pass 
through the streets very frequently 
and that this is a sign of the changed 
condition of the farmer. Darlington 
is the home of Mr. E. Mclver Wil- 


good corn crop 





liamson, whose method of corn grow- 





Carolina Farmers’ Union—Details of the 
Farm 


News Reported by Our Special 


ing has been so generally exploited 
and whose example has been follow- 
ed very widely this year not only 
by his neighbor farmers but by farm- 
all over South Carolina. Mr. 
Williamson is one of the staunchest 
supporters of the Southern Cotton 
Association and has cotton that he 


ers 


has been holding for two years or 
more, in order to stand by the or- 
ganization. 


* * * 

The Beaufort Gazette reports the 
sale of twenty-five bags of long- 
staple cotton at fifty-five cents per 
pound. The Sea Island cotton always 
brings big prices. Some long-staple 
cotton raised three miles from Co- 
lumbia was sold here this week for 
12% cents. 

* * * 

It is reported from 
County, South Carolina, 
cotton is being sold there and that 
while trade is dull it is probably 
going to be better after Christmas. 
The farmers have had _ excellent 
weather for sowing grain and have 
been at work rather than coming to 
town, as usual this time of year. 


Lancaster 
that much 


* * * 

From York County it is reported 
that the outlook for a wheat crop is 
not very promising. It seems that a 
great many people are thoroughly 
discouraged on the wheat question. 
Quite a large quantity of oats has 
been sowed, however, and the sowing 
is being pushed as rapidly as possible 
before bad weather. Volunteer oats 
are especially good this year. 

JAS: A. HOYT 

Columbia, S. C. 





One Way of Checking the Boll Weevil 


Washington special of December 
2nd, to News and Courier: Secretary 
Wilson’s annual report announces 
that the Department of Agriculture 
has succeeded in developing a new 
variety of early cotton, particularly) 
suited for growing in the region in- 
fested by the Mexican boll weevil. 
The work of the Department in Tex- 
as shows that the insects do not 
multiply fast enough early in the 
season to damage seriously that part 
of the crop that matures early, and 
by cleaning up the ground and burn- 
ing the stalks after the crop has been 
gathered the number of insects that 
live through the winter can be great- 
ly reduced. The new variety will 
mature a large proportion of its yield 
before the weevil becomes most de- 
structive, and the entire crop will be 
out of the way in time to permit of 
the cleaning of the ground early in 


the fall. In addition to being earlier 
than any other variety ever culti- 


vated, this variety is described by 
Secretary Wilson as being productive 
with fairly large bolls. The outlook 
for the control of the weeyil is re- 
garded by the Department as being 
much improved by the discovery that 
in the Brownsville region, where it 
first appeared in 1893, it is being at- 
tacked by native parasites and its 
numbers much reduced. 





Distribution of Tobacco Manufactur- 
ing. 

Washington special to Columbia 
State: North Carolina is the biggesi 
tobacco manufacturing State in the 
Union, but it will startle some people 
to know that there are more cigars 
made in South Carolina than in North 
Carolina. Last year South Carolina 
made in her twelve cigar factories, 
13,409,210 cigars, while North Caro- 
lina in her thirty-two factories made 





7 FOR 
foOa ts 


13,20 Georgia in sixty-nine 
factories made 9,938,746 cigars. Just 
a little lower down now, Florida, 
they make cigars to beat the band. 
lorida made last year 301,879,168 
cigars, being the fourth State in the 
Union in the manufacture of cigars. 
Pennsylvania is first, making a little 
over 1+,800,000,000. Next comes New 
York with a little over 1,400,000,000. 
Texas makes about the same num- 
ber as South Carolina, and Kentucky 


made last year 62,397,246. In ciga- 
rettes, New York is first, Virginia 
second, Louisiana third, and North 
Carolina fourth. South Carolina 
isn’t in it at all on the cigarette busi- 
ness, except to help smoke them. 


Not one is manufactured in the State, 
except by the fellows who smoke 
them themselves. North Carolina 
made last year a little over 123,000,- 
000 cigarettes, while New York 
made over 2,000,000,000. 





I am well pleased with the three 
copies of your paper which I have 
received. Be sure to send me this 
week’s copy. The stock foods turned 
out just as I expected. I am anxious 
to keep up with your pieces on the 
subject.—A. M. Sanders, Barnwell, 
S. C. 





Somebody Should Advertise Culpep- 
pers’ Big Boll Cotton. 


Will you please inform me where 
I can get Culpepper’s Big Boll Cot- 
tonseed—pure bred? 
SILVESTER KEEL. 
Pamlico Co. N. C. 





Is YOUR HAT OFF TO TETTERINE ? 


If not, it is because you have not given It 
sufficient 'rial. ‘*I take off my hat to a 50c. 
box of Tetterine. It has cured me of a skin 
disease which doctors in seven states failed 
to cure. W. C. « antrell, Louisville, Ky.” 
Cures Tetter, Eczema, Ringworm, Chafes, 
Rough or scaly patches, ete. Get from your 
druggist, or send £0c for a box toJ. T. SHUP- 
TRINE, Mfg., Savannah, Ga, 


(rT The Chas. M. Stieff 


‘PIANO 


8 
§OF TO-DAY 


§ is a surprise even to those who 
know its well earned reputation. 
This is because we are producing 
an instrument which, in every 
N point of piano excellence, surpasses 
even the best of our former 
N achievements 
We court investigation, criti- 
§ cism and comparison with any of 
; 
: 














the world’s best pianos. 
Write for booklet. 

Chas. M. Stieff, Manufacturer of 
the piano with the sweet tone. 





FACTORY: 


Baltimore, Md. 
FOUNDED 1842. 





SOUTHERN WAREROOM : 
5 W. Trade St., 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
C. H. WILMOTH, Mgr. 


When writing, mention this paper. 





NURSERIES 

J.A.BEAR prop. 

PALATKA. FLA. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
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4 (INCORPORATED ) 


Capital stock, $30,000.00. Write for new Cat- 
alogue and special offers of the leading Busi- 
ness and Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Ra.eigh, N. ©., or Char- 
lotte, N. Cc. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, etc., by mai 
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S FINE IMPROVED 
OOTTON SEED. 





(SA Ld 
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Cook’s Improved, Toole’s Prolific, 
Greer’s Ea:ly, King’s Improved, 
Floradora and Tatums Improved Big 
Boll Prolific, $1.00 per busbel, 10 
bushels and over, 90 cts. per bushel. 
~. Rusell Big Boll, Truitt’s Rig Boll, 
Christopher's Improved, Schley, 
Mortgage Lifter, Culpepper’s, Im- 
proved and Texas Burr, 80 cts. per 
bushel, 10 bushels and over, 75 cts. 





Terms Cash With Order. 






| 
| 
| 
| 
|| 





R. DOD. TATUM, t. 


Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 


(SID ASASLASL LAS SS SALAS LA. 


DON’T SPECULATE 


MAKE AN—— 


INVESTMENT IN REAL ESTATE 


Send us your name and we will mail you free 
our 2)4x 3 foot map, 24 page booklet and other 
literature telling you all about South Georgia 
and the new FRUITLAND COLONY COMPANY. 
Own a home of your own and be INDEPEND- 
ENT. It costs but little and MEANS MUCH. 
We have the best of transportation, water, 
soil, climate, crops and fruit of all kinds. Let 
us make you rich and independent. 


FRUITLAND COLONY CO., 


Dept. L, 125 Clark St., CHICAGO. 
OR 
W. L. GLESSNER, 

Dept. L, G. S. & F. Ry,, MACON, GA. 


FOR SALE! 


1,000 Sewing Machines, fully warranted for 
10 years, delivered at your railroad station, 
$16.50, 517.50, $18.50, according to style. 1,000,- 
000 Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Str: awberry 
Plants, ete., at wholesale prices. 

1,000 Wagons, Buggies, Carts, etc., 
from manufacturer. Field Wire Fence, Poul- 
try Netting, ete., at big saving in prices. 
Everything ‘shipped direct from fac tory or 
wholesale dealer, this saving middleman’s 
protit. 

N.C. 


Sener 




















direct 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Raleigh, 








Pleased With Fruit Trees. 
Nashville, N. C., Dec. 5th, 1906. 
Mr. T. B. Parker, 
Dear Sir and Bro. 
I received truit trees 30th and can say I like 
them better than any I have ever bought. 


| Thanking you for same, I am fraternally 


yours, R. V. BACHELOR, 


R STAMPS 


ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING -EVERYTHING © MADE !N THIS 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP*TO-DATE. TRY US. write ror Prices 
/fyou want something nice, try our sr VT Stamps 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. 

(Ploneer Stamp ode South.) 
‘y -+~-P. 0.Box 34 ATLANTA, GA.: -- 




















Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three centsa word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
thousand families reached each week. 





50 
J. J. E. 


uAy ANA CIGARS } peopals 
Rue, L ittleton, N.C 


for =2.00. 





BEL day omy of farm 
Box D., Raleigh, N.C. 


Amie x Y, Z, ’ 





DESIRABLE 
ing 118 acres, 
good water, 
ehureh 
Pridgen, 


FARM FOR SALH, contain- 
half cleared, good buildings, 
good neighbors, near school and 
daily mails. See or write I. L. 
Mt. Olive, N.C. 





WANTED! 
Cow Peas. 110 bushels. Address 


J. E, HALL, 


Box 247. Waynesville, N. C. 





CABBAGE PLANTS—Field raised, hardy, 
Wakefield Succession, Premium Flat Dutch. 
Prices, $1.50 per thousand; in ten thousand 
lots @ $1.25 per thousand. Reagy now. G. L. 
Bb. Penny, R.1, Raleigh, N 
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Raleigh Cotton. ao borg imitation . 4 @ B 
utter—Fancy creamery... 322 @ 33 
P24 P24 THE MARKETS oa a RALEIGH, Dec. 10, 1906. | Butter—Store packed _____ 18 @ 20 
Cotton, good —— llto1144 | Eggs—Fresh -....-......... 32 
i : Ting ’s and Stains-----. ....---------..9% to 1014 | Cheese__---_-----------.--. 13%@ 14% 
OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. | fancy whites bring more than browns | Cottonseed 33 Sugar—Fine granulated________ 80 
zh Sugar—Coarse granulated___.. 4 80 
eae neers and are-now worth 43@45c.; good 
The Trend of Prices of All Farm , to choice, 40@42c. Western grades, Baltimore Provisions. a : SS rs 
Products Outlined by a New York | 34@36, for firsts, and from _ this BALTIMORE MD., Dec. 10, 1906. In order to relieve the demand for 
Authority. down to 24@28c. for what are small change Secretary Shaw advises 
ee a ee known as thirds. Fresh gathered National and State banks to send $10 
a age ; Kentucky and Tennessee,and _ per- @ silver certificates to the Treasury for 


Cotton.—While much time and 
labor is spent by interested parties in 
sending out estimates of the crop, 
the general speculative cotton mar- 
ket this week has been more quiet 
than for many a day. And as long 
as these guessing contests are on 
there will be no great public interest 
shown. Theo. H. Price, whose esti- 
mates heretofore have generally been 
close to actual results, now says the 
commercial crop will be 11,750,000 
bales, and he thinks this is about 
the final guess, though he thinks 1t 
it a maximum amount. In the spot 
market quotations have been practi- 
cally without change for some days 
and middling uplands closes at 1lc., 
against 12.60c., last year. The gen- 
eral tone is firm and everybody seems 
to think the future will be entirely 
in favor of the seller. 

Naval Stores.—Quietude prevails 
in almost all lines. Spirits turpentine 
has shown slight decline, and trad- 
ing is mostly in jobbing lots. The 
usual range is 69144 @70c., but in 
order to secure the inside figure the 
buyer had to take good lots. 

Rosins are well sustained. Pale 
grades have been in most demand, 
but the supply has been rather short. 


Common is worth $4.25 and from 
this the range is through almost 
every fraction to 7.50@7.75 for 
WwW. Tar selling in a moderate way 
at about $6@6.25 for retort, and 
$6.50@6.75 for kiln-burned. Pitch 


quiet and showing some tendency to 
a lower basis; quoted at $3@383.15. 

Breadstuffs.—Wheat is firm and 
slightly higher owing largely to 
greater strength in the Northwest, 
where supplies are running lighter 
as cars cannot be obtained, and to 
colder weather there. December 
closed at S82c., against 95%c a year 
ago. 

Corn steady and hardly a shade of 
change to be noted. December 
closes 53%c., against 56c. last 
year. 

Oats quiet, but firm and tend up- 
wards. Natural white on_ track, 
38% @39c.; mixed, 26@32 Ibs., 
38 Ye. 

Barley 
track here. 

Hay has been in moderate supply 
and the general tone is firm. $22 @ 
$23 per ton for prime, large bales— 
100-tb.; No. 2, $21@$22. Fancy 
clover hay $18 per ton, in bales; No. 
1, $16. Rye straw, per ton, $11@ 
$12. Oat and wheat, per ton, in 
bales, $8 @ 8.50. 

Dairy Products.—Butter—The top 
grades of butter are in scant supply 


is 


at 


quiet at 57%@65c. on 


and quotations are very firmly ad- 
hered to. Extra creamery, 31%@ 
32c.; firsts to seconds, 30% @ 27c. 


Some storage n good condition has 
sold for 29@30c. Factory butter is 
worth 18 @21e., latter for very best. 
Renovated, 19 @ 24e. 

Cheese is very firm and tends up- 


ward. For full cream N. Y. stock, 
14%4c. is about the correct figure. 
This for September make. Much 


cheese made later than this is very 
faulty and will not fetch over 13\c. 
Most of the demand is for the better 
grades, as ‘“‘pasty’’ cheese is one of 
the things people will not have if 
they can get ‘‘the other’ for a cent 
or two more. 

Eggs.—There is seemingly no top 
to the market for what is known as 
near-by stock—that is, eggs gathered 
in New York, New Jersey or Penn- 
sylvania and which reach the city 
almost the same day they are ‘‘pick- 
ed off the bush.” Of these eggs, 





haps North Carolina stock, would al- 
most come under this designation, 
24@ 34e. Refrigerator, 23 @ 26ce. 
One would have to go back a long 
time to find the market here so 
persistently high. 

Dried fruits are as a rule well sus- 


fomeu 
55 





tained—and in fact, this phrase 
seems to fit every single thing in 
the ‘‘eating’’ line this year. Fancy 


evaporated apples in cases, 9@9%4c.; 
prime, in bags, 7%c. Cherries, 18 @ 
19c.; raspberries, 30@3lc.;_ black- 
berries, 13 @14e. 

In Green Fruits we have a good 
supply of apples and demand is hard- 
ly active enough to keep the market 
clear of accumulation. The rang is 
wide and a fair average for Spitz, 
Jonathans, Greenings, and Baldwins 
would perhaps be $2.25 per barrel. 
Pears, $2.50 @$4 per barrel. Grapes, 
5@10c. for the usual 4-tb. basket. 
Cranberries steady, at $7@$9 per 
barrel for Cape Cod; Jersey, $6.50 
@ $7. 

Nuts.— Virginia, hand-picked Jum- 
bo, 7¥%c.; fancy 6%c.; extra, 4% @ 


5c. Chestnuts per bushel, Southern, 
$2. Walnuts, 75c.&$1, and same 


for butternuts. 


Vegetables.—Potatoes plenty and 
market rather easy. Maine, worth 
about $1.75 per barrel. New stock 


from Bermuda 
Sweets, $1@1.50, for 
Onions, per barrel, whiie, 2.50@ 
4.50; red, $1.50@$2; yellow, per 
bag, $1@1.75. Turnips, 75c.@ $1.25 
per barrel. Squash, per bushel, 50c. 


is here at $5@$6. 


Southern; 


@$1. Florida peas, per basket, $3 
@ $4. Radishes, per basket, 50e. 
@ $1. 


Dressed Poultry.—The market has 
been upset since Thanksgiving. The 
supplies were too large to be taken 
care of and the weather up to to-day 
has been warm and rainy—the very 


worst sort for this trade. Fancy 
Maryland and Delaware turkeys, 17 
@19c.; fair to good, 14@15c., and 


so down to 12c. Roasting chickens, 
15@18e., for near-by, with Western 
at 12@138c. Geese, 12@14c. Ducks, 
12@14e. 

Honey unchanged. Fancy clover 
comb, per tb., 15@16ec. Southern 
extracted, per gallon, 60c. 


Hides—Country-slaughtered steers 


60-Ib. and over, 13%c. Cow, 50-tb. 
or over, 13%c.; bull, 11%c.; horse- 
hides, $2.75 @ $3.75. rg. i. 





OUR TOBACCO REPORT. 
Condition of the Market and the 
Product Reported for the Pro- 


gressive Farmer. 
Danville, Va., Dec. 10, 1906. 


The sales were not so large last 
week, getting around each day be- 
fore the noon hour. The quality of 


the offerings is an improvement over 
what it has been for the past four 
weeks, showing a considerable quan- 
tity of desirable brights and a fair 
proportion of wrappers. Prices are 
about the same, with the exception 
of the tobaccos that are in bad con- 
dition, which show a hardening in 
price. The offerings were in much 
better order last week, very little 
damaged tobacco showing up. There 
is a good demand for tobacco in 
hogsheads. 
Yours very truly, 
DIBRELL BROS., INC. 
A monopoly is a good deal like a 
baby. A man is opposed to it on 


general principles until he has one | 


of his own.—Tid-Bits. 








Oats—No. 2, mixed ............. 


Rye—No. 2 dollars. 


silver 





38% 
75 @ 77 











FARMERS OF NORTH CAROLINA! 
Do you want to know why more 
than 8000 Farmers have bought 
The Bostrom Improved Farm Level With Telescope 
for Terracing, Irrigation and Drainage and recommend it 
to be the best one made? Write for list of names, Treatise 
on Terracing and descriptive circulars—Free. Price in- 
cluding Tripod and Rod -$12.50. Expressage prepaid to 
nearest station, cash accompanying order. 
Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co., 128 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga, 


CABBAGE PLANTS, CELERY PLANTS, 


and all kinds of garden plants Can now fur- 
nish all kinds of cabbage plants, grown in the 
open air and willstand great cold. Grown from 
seed of the most reliable seedsmen. We use the 
same plants on our thousand acre truck farm. 
Plants carefully counted and properly packed. 
Celery ready last of December. Lettuce, Onion 
and Beet plants, same time orearlier. Cabbage 
; ready now. Reduced express rates promised, 
which, when effective, will give us 60 per cent. less than merchandise rates. 
Prices: small lots $1.50 per thousand, large lots $1.00 or $1.25 per thousand f. o. b. 
Meggetts, S.C. ‘‘Special Garden Fertilizer’’ $5 00 per sack of 2co pounds, f o. b. 
Meggetts, S.C. “The United States Agricultural Department has established an 
Experimental Station on our Farms, to test all kinds of vegetables, especially 
Cabbage. The results of these experimer ts we will be pleased to give you at any 
time. Yours respectfully, N. H. BLITCH CO., Meggetts, S. C. 


- - PIANO SCIENCE - - 
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“Cut showing faulty method of adjusting tuning pins and the improved method 
used in the MATHUSHEK piano, with full metal plate and hardwood bushing ’’—Sep- 
tember issue Scientific American. Let us send you copy of this paper and our cata- 
logue before buying a piano. Wesell for CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 





Mathushek Piano Manufacturing Co., 


Est. 1866. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 35,000 in Use. 


Watch the Time ! 


Here is a watch that can be depended on day 


























and night, through warmth and cold. Open 
face gold filled, thin models. Three-quarter 
plate nickel cylinder pendant set movement. 









Fancy dials in raised figures in red, blue, 
green. Fully guaranteed, and sent to any 






address upon receipt of $5.75. Sterling silver 


$6.00. $4.00. 





case, Gun ietal, Nickel, plain 






polish, $3.95. 






Send money order or registered letter, and 






state whether to be sent by registered mail or 






express. I do not pay expressage. 





F. L. ROOT, 545 North Grove St., E. Orange, N. J. 


YELLER'S 


” 














hoes 


OF ALL KINDS. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 30 YEARS. . 
Zeigler Bros., Queen Quality, Banister’s and 
Douglas Shoes. 


HELLER BROS., FAYETTEVILLE STREET, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Just ’Fore Chrismtas. | 


Father calls Willie, sister calls 
me Will, 

Mother calls me Willie, but the fel- 
lers calls me Bill! 

Mighty glad I ain’t a girl—ruther be} 
a boy, 

Without them saches, curls an’ things 
that’s worn by Fauntleroy! 

Love to chawnk green apples an’ go 
swimmin’ in the lake— 

Hate to take the castor ile they give 
me for belly-ache! 

"Most all the time the whole year 
round there ain’t no flies on me; 

But jest ’fore Christmas I’m as good 
as I kin be! 


me 


Got a yeller dog named Sport, sick 
him on the ¢cat; 
First think she knows 

know where she is at! 
Got a clipper sled, an’ when us kids 
goes out to slide, 
*’Long comes the grocery cart an’ we 
all hook a ride; 
But sometimes when the grocery man 
is worried an’ cross 
He reaches at us with his whip an’ 
larrups up his hoss; 
then 1 laff an’ holler, 
never teched me!”’ 
But jest ’fore Christmas I’m as good 
as I kin be. 


she won’t 


An’ “Oh, ye 


Gran’ma says she hopes that when I 
get to be a man 
I’ll be a missionarer 
brother Dan, 
As was et up by the cannibals that 
live in Ceylon’s Isle, 
Where every prospeck 


like her oldest 


pleases, an’ 





only man is vile!- 


But gran’ma she has never been to 


a Wild West show 
Nor read the life of Daniel Boone, 


or else I guess she’d know 
That Bufft’lo Bill an’ cowboys is good 
enough fer me, 
Excep’ jes’ ’fore Christmas, when I’nt 
good as I kin be. 


And then old Sport he hangs around 
so solemn like an’ still. 

His eyes they seem a-sayin’: ‘‘What’'s 
the matter, little Bill?” 

The old cat sneaks down off her perch 
an’ wonders what’s become 

Of them two enemies of hern that 
used to make things hum. 

But I am so perlite an’ tend so earn- 
estly to biz 

That mother says to father: 
improved our Willie is!” 

But father, havin’ been a boy hisself, 
suspicions me. 

When, jest ’fore Christmas, 
good as I kin be. 


“How 


I’m as 


For Christmas with its lots an’ lots 
of candies, cakes an’ toys, 
Was made, they say, for proper kids 

an’ not for naughty boys; 
So, wash yer face an’ brush yer hair 
an’ mind yer p’s and q’s, 
And don’t bust out yer pantaloons 
and don’t year out yer shoes. 
Say ‘‘Yessum”’ to the ladies, an’ ‘‘Yes- 
sur”? to the men, 
when there’s company, don’t 
pass yer plate fer pie again; 
But, thinkin’ of the things yer’d like 
to see upon that tree, 
Jest ’fore Christmas be as good as 
yer kin be. 


An’ 


—Eugene Field. 








Getting Ready for Christmas. 


Useful Suggestions to the Home Circle About Contriving Happy Gifts for 
the Holidays. 


I. 


The season has come when nimble 
fingers are’ busy fashioning gifts of 
love and good-will; very busy, unless 
one has been wise during the long 
days of summer, “making hay while 
the sun was shining,’ in the way of 
bits of pretty work for the Christ- 
mas time when they will be needed. 
The little token, made by the hands 
of a dear friend, especially for our- 
selves, has a value above the costly 
gift purchased, for we feel that in- 
woven with each stitch is a world of 
love. 


II. 


I wish that I could show some of 
our dear Home Circle sisters the 
ears of corn, dainty, useful and beau- 
tiful that I have been knitting of soft 
cream zephyr for the handle of “my 
lady’s tea-pot’”? when it is hot. They 
are wonderfully like the genuine ear 
and easily knit when one has learn- 
ed how, but quite a puzzle at first. 

Of Mexican drawn-work, Batten- 
berg and honiton, there are endless 
varieties of elegant articles, but these 
all take some time to accomplish. 

Then there are. pretty bags of 
many kinds that are easily made. 
An “old maid’s thanky-bag,” sent by 
a friend from a bazaar in New York, 
is a novelty. It is made of any ma- 
terial one may choose, about six 
inches wide and ten inches long. It 


has a needle book in one end and 
draw-strings at the other. This is 


fine, young ladies, for your bachelor 
friends; filled with buttons and 





threads of assorted kinds, needles 
and thimble, it will be a treasure to 
them on their ‘‘mending days.” 

The girl who paints has also a va- 
riety of lovely gifts quickly at hand 
On celluloid, satin, velvet and plush 
many dainty articles are easily made: 
then for the more elegant gift there 
is the picture done in oil, crayon, 
pastelle, water-colors and the dainty 
pieces of China. 


iil. 


For the friend in town from the 
friend in the country, what is more 
acceptable than a basket of holly and 
mistletoe? So beautiful both are, 
and often so difficult to secure. Then 
there is the growing plant. What is 
more exquisite than a jar of Roman 
hyacinths or a bowl of Chinese Sa- 
cred lilies, their blooms so delici- 
ously fragrant, with which to sur- 
prise one’s friend when merry Christ- 
mas bells are ringing their happy 
chimes? 

A writer in an exchange says: “A 
beautiful lady, with snowy hair, sev- 
enty years young, showed her gifts 
and about the sensitive lips there was 
a quiver—the Psalms in large print, 
a spectacle-case and lavender color- 
ed bed-room slippers. ‘I know I 
seem old to the children,’ she said 





softly, ‘but I wish they would not 
emphasize it so much. Now this 


daughter understands,’ and with a 
sunny smile, she handed me a bright- 
ly bound copy of one of the latest, 
happiest, and sweetest new novels, 
with pretty case made of cream and 





rose ribbon. 
priate than cheerful, bright colors 
for the women whose faces are to- 
ward the evening time, the sunset of 
ror” 

IV. 

Benjamin Franklin said: ‘Put 
can steal it from you.”’ But of books 
and periodicals and their value, Aunt 
Mary has spoken to us in Social Chat 
before; you would not relish ‘the 
twice-told tale.’’ Send the home pa- 
per to the friend who has moved 
away; each week it will be a dearly 
prized messenger—‘‘a token of love 
from me to thee.’’ 

Then do not forget, dear friends 
who live near the big factories, the 
Christmas tree for the shut-in toil- 
ers who have only one day for their 
holiday—then again to their monoto- 
nous life in the mill. Many of them 
are strangers in your midst, with 
no one outside their humble home to 
care for them. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have 
one it unto one of the least of these, 
ye have done it unto Me,” said He, 
whose coming we are soon to cele- 
brate. JEANIE DEANS. 

Laurens Co., S. C. 








“He Fought Fair.” 

The awards of the Carnegie hero 
fund have brought out at least one 
story that is good reading. Rufus 
K. Combs, of Midway, Ky., was 
awarded a silver medal and $1,500 
for saving the life of Richard God- 


son, a bitter rival and _ political 
enemy. Godson had entered a vault 
to test a gas-making apparatus and 


Was overcome by the fumes. Friends 
and relatives were afraid to enter 
the vault. When he declared his in- 
tention of going in Combs was pulled 
back and told that Godson was dead, 
and that he would surely lose his 
own life if he attempted to recover 
the body. ‘‘There may be some life 
in him,’’ declared Combs as he pulled 
away and entered the vault. He car- 
ried his enemy to the door of the 
vault and then fell unconscious. Both 
men recovered and are now the 
stanchest. friends. Asked why he 
had risked his life for his most bit- 
ter enemy, Combs. replied: ‘Be- 
cause I love a fighter who fights fair, 
and Godson always did _ that.’’—- 
Springfield Republican. 


What else more appro- | 


; in gratifying 
your purse in your head; then none! 





Christmas Folly. 


The seamy side of Christmas might 
be characterized best as Christmas 
folly. To be extravagant is to spend 
more than one’s income justifies, and 
to overlook the claims of the future 
the demands of the 


present. Thousands of us are so ex- 


| travagant at Christmas that we pay 


the penalty in inconvenience and em- 
barrassment during the rest of the 
winter. To sound a note of warning, 
to intimate a caution, is to make 
one’s self unpopular. 

The fact is that there ought to be 
a good deal more independence on 
this whole subject, and that people 
should have the courage of their con- 
victions in the matter of Christmas 
presents. To bestow a gift on one 
we love and to make children beati- 
fically happly is a beautiful thing and 
in consonance with the real Christ- 
mas feeling. But by degrees the 
custom has grown and amplified un- 
til it has become burdensome, and a 
good deal of the heart has gone out 
ot it. 

A good time to make a start is the 
present. Eliminate from the Christ- 
mas schedule the name of every one 
to whom you were intending to send 
a perfunctory gift, or a gift that you 
supposed might be an exchange. 
Next, decide definitely how much you 
can rightfully spend, and limit your 
gifts to that amount. Then, leave 
out the grown people, and lavish 
your Christmas bounty on the chil- 
dren—not only on your own children, 
but on the poor and the desolate.—- 
December Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 





Matrimonial. 
Three Germans were sitting at 
luncheon recently, and were over- 


heard discussing the second marriage 
of a mutual friend, when one of 
them remarked: 

“T’ll tell you vhat. A man vhat 
marries de second time don’t deserve 
to have lost his first vhife.’’—Life. 








Powerful—Durable—Economical 


TELEPHONES 


Write for free book explainin 

cost and to organize, build an 
operate telephone systems among your 
neighbors. Cadiz Electrie Co.. 43 C.C. C. 
Bldg., Cadiz, O. 










No. 750 
Price $8.50 









trymen. 


are the busy ones that lay the eggs. 
taining the health of your flock and keeping up 
egg production is largely a question of food ; cracked 
grain, ground bone, shell, etc., are most important. 
can turn grain and waste materials into money with the 


ENTERPRIS 


A thoronghly reliable mill for general use of farmers and poul- 
ery useful for making bone meal fertilizer. 
ill shown in cut, i 

bushels of corn per hour. 
tng Housekeeper, & 
and kitchen helps. 















Happy Hens 


Main- 


You 


Bone, Shell 
and Corn Mill 


$8.50. Weight 60 lbs. Capacity 1% 


book of 200 choice recipes 
Sent free. 





Tue Enterprise Mrc. Co. oF Pa. 
232 DAUPHIN ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EARLY JERSEY CHARLESTON 
WAKEFIELD LARGE TYPE 
The Earliest WAKEFIELD 


Cabbage Grown’ Second Earliest 


F. O. B. YOUNG'S ISLAND, S. C. 


Guarantee 
grown in the open flel 
growing the hardiest 
reset in the interior 0 

arch. 


frames 


chase my plants for their c 


omato, Eg 
— Fig Bushes, and Grape Vines. 


STARTED GROWING CABBAGE PLANTS IN 1868 





SUCCESSION 
TRU 
The Earliest Flat A little later 


Head Variety 
PRICE: Inlots of 1 to 4 m. at $1.60 per m., 5 to 9m. at $1.25 per m., 10 m. and over, at $1.00 per m. 
My Special Express Rate on Plants is Very Low. 
I guarantee Plants to give purchaser satisfaction, or will refund the purchase 
price to any customer who is dissatisfied at end 0 
on Seacoast of South Carolina, in a climate that is just suited to 
jants that can be grown in the 
the Southern States during the months of January, February, and 
They will stand severe cold without being injured, and will mature a head of Oab- 
bage Two to Three weeks sooner than if you grew your Own plants in hot beds and cold 


My Largest Customers are the Market Gardeners near the interior towns and cities of 
the South. Their profit depends upon them having Early Cabbage; for that reason they pur- 


rops. 
I also grow a full line of otherPlants and Fruit Trees, such as Strawberry, Sweet Potato, 
Plant and Pepper Plants; Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry and Apricot 


e ‘ 
Special terms to persons who make up club W 
erders, Write for illustrated catalogue. - M. C. GERATY, YOUNG'S ISLAND, S&S. C. 


AUGUSTA 
CKER 


SHORT STEMMED 
FLAT DUTCH 
Largest and Latest 


than Succession Cabbage 


of season. These plants are 


United States. These plants can be 


Box #3 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘* AUNT MARY,” 
care of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 








Aunt Mary’s Letter. 
i. 
All the world seems happily busy 


these lovely fall days. The father, 
if he is a farmer, is busy getting 


his crop in while the sun shines, and 
happy beeause he is able to do so; 
and the mother, who is busyeall the 
time, and happy because she is busy, 
has her heart and hands full, ‘‘darn- 
ing little stockings for little restless 
feet, mending little aprons to keep 
them clean and neat.” 

She rises early in the morning and 
toils till late at night. She sees to 
each little summer garment and she 
places it away for another warm 
season, and either makes or plans the 
making of warmer garments to re- 
place them. Do you wonder that 
it has been said ‘‘That woman’s work 
is never done.” 

Where the family is large it seems 
that it would be a task to get enougn 
clothes made to make them all com- 
fortable for the cold, winter days, 
but where there is perseverance, pa- 
tience and plenty of will-power they 
are usually made, and in good time 
to keep the children warm as they 
make their journey to school these 
cool, frosty mornings. 

Now: that the happy Christmas 
time is near there are other things 
to think about and plan for besides 
warm clothes. 

A fruit cake must be made and 
put away to get mellow and good for 
the holiday season, and as this is 
quite a tedious job, the sooner we 


get through with it, the better we 
will feel over it. I think you will 


find ‘‘Jeanie D’s”’ suggestion to steam 
your fruit cake rather than bake it 
very helpful, as it does not need such 
constant watching. 


It. 

As Christmas draws near [I am 
sure our minds are often filled with 
thoughts of our friends and with 
plans for making gifts for those we 
love, 

A simple inexpensive gift made by 
the hands of one we love is valued 
more highly by us than the costly 
and elaborate articles of which the 
shops are full, as they frequently 
have little real value to us, but those 
“home-made things’? are the ones 
that bring with them real enjoyment 
through the days to come as they tell 
us of love and labors spent for us. 

A full purse is not necessary to 
realize the ideal Christmas giving, 
for there are many little things that 
can be made with only a small outlay 


of money. Let me suggest that you 
do not make a number of articles 


and then decide to whom they shail 


be sent. If you do you will lose half 


the pleasure in making them, but 
decide before you make a gift to 


whom you will send it, and then you 

can put stitches of love for that spe- 

cial person in that particular gift. 
AUNT MARY. 


A Matter of Defective Judgment. 


Dear Aunt Mary: A vast deal has 
been said on the question of why 
men remain unmarried, but I beg to 
add one more thought. I think the 
reason that so many men remain un- 
married is a lack of good judgment 
on their part, or the ignorance of the 
pleasure of a married life. 

God made man and woman to be 
companions, and when a man re- 
mains single he is not carrying out 


| the divine plan. He may suggest that 
he has good gentleman chums as 
companions. Grant that he has, but 
what are they compared to a wife? 
A gentleman friend has his own in- 
terest to care for; a wife has her 
interest also, but that interest is her 
husband’s, too. There is a sweet 
companionship, a tender love, a bind- 
ing sympathy between man and wife 
that only those who have experienced 
can appreciate. The bachelor never 
knows what satisfaction there is in 
a woman’s love. 

.But here comes a man who can 
never find a woman good enough for 


him. Wonder, really, if such a fel- 
low will ever be good enough for 
some woman? Don’t I know my 


sister is better than I am, and there 
are other boys’ sisters who are just 
as pure and good? Then why is it 
they are not good enough for me? 
Note the change in men after they 
are married, and listen to their re- 
grets that they did not marry sooner, 
and see if it ali does not go to prove 
that they are better and happier men 
than before they were married. 
of 
mere 
pure 


marriage 
fancy, 
and 


speaking 

from a 
from 
sides. 


I am not 
which results 
but those resulting 
ardent love on both 

If bachelor’s could only see the 
happy side of a man’s married life 
and could realize how much help a 
good Christian woman’s companion- 
ship meant, there would be fewer 
bachelors and more happy families. 
What I have said is not theory but 
experience. 

: SEARCH WARD. 

Harnett Co., N. C. 





One Man’s Ideal Woman. 


Aunt Mary: For the first 
time I desire to be admitted to the 
family of cousins. As one of them 
favored us with her ideal man, it is 
nothing but common justice that 
some one should at least try to hold 
up an ideal woman, which, as the 
cousin said, is indeed hard to find. 

I would flatter myself beyond par- 
don were I to say that I can meas- 
ure up to her ideal, but this I can say 
without contradiction, that I am tall 
and clean-shaven or rather ‘‘clean- 
faced.” I will not, however, assume 
too many of the virtues that belong 
io her ideal man until I learn wheth- 
er or not she is single. 


Dear 


To measure up to my ideal, a wo- 
man must be tall with perfect sym- 
metry of form and grace of move- 
ment; must have light complexion 
with large brown or black eyes. As 
for the color of the hair I am not 
choice. I prefer a woman that 
laughs much, yea, one that can smile 
in the very face of misfortune and 
adversity, for it is a cheap luxury, 
and may be enjoyed by all, and as 
Charles Lamb says, “It is worth a 
hundred groans in any State mar- 
ket.”’ 

Then a woman _ should _ possess 
those natural gifts of conversation 
and should be cultured to that de- 
gree which will enable her to con- 
verse intelligently on all common and 
familiar topics, but should ever 
avoid being ‘‘too smart.’’ She should 
possess those traits of character that 
all true and good men adore, espe- 
cially modesty; for I can agree with 
Goldsmith that ‘“‘modesty seldom 
abides in a breast that is not enrich- 
ed with nobler virtues.’”’ A woman 





can be the ideal of no good man 
unless kindness stands prominent 
among her virtues. 


“The drying of a single tear has more 
Of honest fame, than shedding seas 
of gore.” ~ 


To be an ideal, a woman must be 


free from such faults as pride and 
vanity for either will pollute char- 
acter and the best manners are 


stained by the addition of pride. 

A woman shotild possess habits of 
industry, so that if need be she can 
earn her support. While she is sudy- 
ing art and music she will do well to 
learn to make pies, bake cakes, 
make butter and do all that will tend 
to make her home prosperous and 
happy. ABRAHAM. 

Hominy Swamp. 





Thanksgiving and the Shadow 


Sorrow. 


of 


Dear Aunt Mary: Thanksgiving 
Day came, bright and beautiful and 
with it the friends and_ relatives, 
gathering for the annual reunion. 
Dear ones from far and near, with 
loving greetings as they assembled 
around the social board; over all the 
autumn sun lingered like a holy ben- 
ediction. 

But there was the vacant chair 
and in each heart there was sorrow 
for the voice that is stilled and the 
vanished hand. As in Rama, Rachel 
wept for those who were, but “are 
not,’’ so in that home there was grief. 

From the Thanksgiving table the 
flowers were carried and laid, ten- 
derly, reverently on the grass, over 


’ 


which no winter rains have yet 
fallen. It is in the shadow of the 
little church once so dear to the 


brave, true heart, now still and cold 
in its narrow bed—the appointed 
home at last for all the living. 

When we knelt in prayer and ask- 
ed our Father’s best for our dear 
ones, it was hard to realize the an- 
swered prayer when the death angel 
came and the home eceirecle was 
broken. Faith, trusting faith, does 
not always lift.us above the coffin 
and the shroud and the low, red 
mound of clay as a shadowy spectre 
is by our side. 

A kindly writer tells us: ‘‘Do not 
keep the alabaster boxes of your love 
sealed until your friends are dead. 
Speak approving, cheering words 
while they can hear them and their 
hearts be thrilled and made happy 
by them. Send flowers to brighten 
and sweeten their homes before they 
leave them. Better a plain coffin with- 
out a flower than a life without the 
sweetness of love and sympathy.” 

BUCKINGHAM. 

Buckingham Co., Va. 





Repentance is quitting your mean- 
ness.—Sam Jones. 





I’m not a muddy physician, and 


I’m not kin to any.—Sam Jones. 


. ~ ie ve gE x. 2 

Look through a microscope at milk 
Set to cream in pans orcans andyou’ll 
see how they rob you. You’ll see the 


caseine—the cheese part—forming a 
spidery web all through the milk. 


You'll see this web growing thicker 
and thicker until it forms solid curd. 
How can you expect all the cream_to 


rise through that? 


It can’t. This}f 


caseine web catches a third to half the 
cream, Yor stand that loss just as 
long as you use pans or cans for they 
haven’t enough skimming force to 
take out all the cream. But, just the 
minute you commenc e using Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Sep: ator, you 
stop that loss. chin 
Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream 
Separators have 10,000 times more 
skimming force than pans or cans, 
and twice as much as any other separ- 
ator. They get all the cream—get it 
quick—get it free from dirt and in the 
best condition for making Gilt Edge 
Butter. Caseine don’t bother the Tub- 
ular. The 1 ubular_is_pesitively cer- 
tain to greatly increase your dairy 
;SO write at once for catalog | 
and our valuable free book, 
“Business Dairying.” 
The Sharples Separator Go. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ite 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER FOR 1907---BIGGER, BRIGHTER, BETTER THAN EVER. 


A Few (and Only a Few) of the Remarkable Special Features Which will Make Next Year the Best in Its History—The 
Success of our Gampaign for “Twenty Years and Twenty Thousand,” the Loyalty and Enthusiasm of our Big Progressive 
Farmer Family, the Determination to Excel all Previous Recodrs: These Have Led to Bigger Plans Than Ever Before, and 
Only a Few of the Many are Indicated Herewith. 


“Its traces are never slackened.’’ 

That’s what a Chatham County friend said 
abqut The Progressive Farmer one time, and I be- 
lieve, Mr. Subscriber, that I appreciate the com- 
pliment as much as any the paper has ever had. 

“Its traces are never slackened.’’ We are nevel 
content to rest on our oars, never content to “let 
well enough alone,’’ never content to depart from 
the spirit of that hustling Western cowboy who 
died and had his virtues scrawled upon his board 
head-stone in this fashion: 

“He Done His Blamesdest; Angles Could Do No 
More.”’ 

(Excuse me for not using the exact language, 
Mr. Subscriber—-or rather, I am excused, I sup- 
pose, because I don’t use the exact language.) 

At any rate, that’s our spirit: we don’t lay 
claim to any extraordinary natural merit, but we 
do claim that The Progressive Farmer’s traces are 
never slackened and that it is always doing its 
“blamedest.’”’ 

& 


WHITE AND TWENTY-ONE.” 


And next year we’ll be twenty-one—“‘‘free, white 
and twenty-one’’—-and we are determined to 
make it a red-letter year in Progressive Farmer 
history. ‘“‘Twenty Years and Twenty Thousand” 
—that battle has been fought and won (we have 
also come to the point where we must have 
Twenty Pages practically every week from now 
till next March) and The Progressive Farmer 
now has a bigger circulation—practically twice 
as many subscribers—as any other weekly, daily 
or monthly published between Richmond and At- 
lanta. 

Thanks to The Progressive Farmer Family! 
Right loyally have they stood by us, and there is 
nothing under Heaven too good for them—anda 
Heaven itself is not: we’d be ungrateful if we 
ever slackened our traces when we owe them so 
much. 


x 
me 


“FRE 


& 
NEXT YEAR’S PROGRAM. 


But to get back to our subject—our next year’s 
program. 

It would seem to be enough if we only kept the 
writers we already have—A. L. French and “Un- 
cle Jo” and ‘Aunt Mary’? and Charles Cotton 
Moore and “Harrow” and T. B. Parker and our 
Dr. Butler and—all the rest, and we are glad to 
say that we are going to keep them. There’s not 
a better writer on live stock subjects anywhere 
south of Mason and _ Dixon’s line than A. L. 
French, and ‘“‘Sunny Home Stock Talks’? might 


well be a brag feature of the greatest farm paper | 


in the country (which we modestly admit that 
The Progressive Farmer is not just now—al- 
though it is growing in that direction). And if 
there were nothing else in the paper, your wife 
will make enough extra to pay the subscription 
several times over simply from ‘tUncle Jo’s” poul- 
try letters. Then there’s the ‘“‘Suggestions for 
This Month’s Farm Work,” just began, and in 
which I’ll confess that Mr. Parker and Dr. Butler 
have surprised me: I expected good work from 
them, but they have outdone themselves, and it 
would be worth a dollar of any man’s money to 
take The Progressive Farmer if he should throw 
ever other number into the stove except the num- 
ber containing Parker and Butler’s ‘‘Suggestions,”’ 
and every other page of that number except their 
page. 
& 


THE BIGGEST PRACTICAL FARM PROBLEM. 


There is no use, though, in my taking up your 
time telling you what we have already given you; 
you want to know what plans we have laid for 
next year. 

In the first place, then, we are going to get at 
the heart of this whole question of fertilizers. Do 
you know that Virginia spends about $5,000,000 
a year, North Carolina about $10,00,000, South 
Carolina about $12,000,000, and Georgia about 
$14,000,000 a year for commercial fertilizers—-. 
making, with Tennessee’s fertilizer bill, over $50,- 
000,000 a year that farmers in The Progressive 
Farmer’s territory pay out every season for chem- 
ical fertilizers: nearly a third enough to pay for 


the colossal, age-desired task of cutting the two | 
Americas apart and joining the world’s mightiest 
oceans! In Virginia the expense is nearly $30 a 
farmer, large and small; in North Carolina $40, in 
Georgia $60, and in South Carolina nearly $80— 
this amount from every farmer, large or small, 
white or black, as regularly as the years come 
and go. 

There is, therefore, no practical farm question 
of greater importance to our farmers than this; 
and it is not too much to say that at least $10,- 
000,000 could be saved every year to farmers in 








MR. T. B. PARKER. 
A practical and successful farmer and trucker of life-long 


experience, Mr. T. Bb. Parker, our Secretary-Treasurer, will 
contribute next year jointly with Dr. Butler **Suggestions for 
the Month’s Farm Work,” and jointly with Prof. Kilgore 
* Saving $10,000,000 by Wiser Handling of Fertilizers.” 

The Progressive Farmer’s’' territory simply by 
more judicious use of fertilizers—not by using 
less, but by applying what is already used with 
proper regard for crop needs and soil needs and 
in the proper proportions. A brag feature of The 
Progressive Farmer for 1907 therefore is going 
to be 

& 


“SAVING $10,000,000 A YEAR ON OUR FER- 
TILIZERS.”’ 


Some of these articles will be by Prof. B. W. 
Kilgore, our efficient State Chemist of the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture and a mem- 
ber of The Progressive Farmer staff, and others 
by our Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. T. B. Parken, and 
here are some of the subjects to be discussed: 

Nitrogen, Potash and Phosphoric Acid: 

What Each Element Does in Making Your 

Crop. 

Different Types of Fertilizers Required for 

Different Types of Soils—Sands, Clays, Etc., 








Etc. 

How to Compost and How to Use Your 
Compost. 

Getting the Most From Your Barnyard Ma- 
nure. 


Fertilizers for Cotton. 

Fertilizers for Tobacco. 

Fertilizers for Wheat and Oats. 

Fertilizers for Corn. 

Fertilizers for Garden and Truck Crops. 

Home Mixing of Fertilizers: How to Com- 
pound Formulas for Each Crop. 

Saving Millions By Growing Your Own 

Nitrogen—Cowpeas, Clover, Etc. 

The complete program for these Fertilizer 
Talks is not yet made up, but it is certain to be 
one of the most helpful ever printed in a Southern 
farm paper. 

& 
SPECIAL NUMBERS 


of The Progressive Farmer will also mark a nota- 
ble departure in Progressive Farmer history for 
1907. January 10th we purpose making a ‘“Spe- 
cial Horse Number,” to which our Dr. Tait Butler, 








State Veterinarian of North Carolina; Mr. J. OC. 


Stribling, of South Carolina; Dr. J. G. Ferney- 
hough, State Veterinarian of Virginia; Mr. A. L. 
French, and other writers will contribute. 

Later will come a Special Poultry Number, 
Special Trucking Number, Cattle Special, Cotton 
Special, Tobacco Special, Gardening Special, ete. 

& 
TOBACCO AND COTTON, 


as the main money crops of the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia, will have their usual large share of atten- 
tion. We have arranged with President S. C. 
Adams of the Inter-State Tobacco Growers’ As- 
sociation and Mr. O. L. Joyner, one of the best 
known tobacco farmers and warehousemen of 
Eastern North Carolina, for special articles. Pres- 
ident Charles Cotton Moore of the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Association will continue to write let- 
ters to Mrs. Farmer with occasional ‘‘roasts’”’ of 
the ‘fold man,” and President E. D. Smith, of the 
South Carolina Cotton Association, has been ask- 
ed to discuss “The Question of Tare and How it 
Affects Our Cotton Growers.” 
& 


TRUCKING AND GARDENING SUBJECTS 


especially will have more attention next year than 
they have had heretofore. We have arranged 
with Mr. A. Jeffers, of Oceana, Va., perhaps the 
foremest Southern writer on trucking subjects, 
to contribute to our columns, and there will be 
other writers on strawberry growing, melon 
growing, and gardening topics. We shall also 
have special Progressive Farmer representatives 
at the leading markets to keep our readers 
promptly informed as to fluctuations and the gen- 
eral trend of prices of truck crops. 


“COMMON-SENSE HEALTH TALKS” 


is the title we have given a series of papers which 
we have asked Dr. R. H. Lewis, Secretary of the 
North Carolina State Board of Heatlh, to prepare 
especially for The Progressive Farmer. Readers 
who recall the plain, helpful, practical way in 
which Dr. Lewis has already discussed typhoid 
fever and malaria in our columns, will await with 
interest-wtatever he may say. We have suggest- 
ed thé following program: 


Consumption: The Great White Plague 
and How to Deal With It. 
Pneumonia and Colds: How to Avoid 


Them This Winter. 

Digging Your Grave With Your Teeth: 
Some Suggestions as to What Ought and 
What Ought Not to Be Eaten. 

Does Moderate Drinking Hurt You?——-The 
Plain Truth About Temperance. 

Delusions and Superstitions: Some Com- 
mon Fallacies About Health and Medicine, 
and the Harm They Do. 

The Family Medicine Chest: The Reme- 
dies I Would Have In It and the Use I Would 
Make of Them. 

An Ounce of Prevention: Some Rules of 
Keeping Health While You Have It. 

Infectious and Contagious Diseases: How 
Far One May Go in Safety, and the Rules for 
Preventing Their Spread. 

Where Death Lurks: 
ply; Bad Drainage, Etc. 

Babies and Children: Some Common Mis- 
takes in Their Management. 

Patent Medicines: The 
Fraud. 


In the Water Sup- 


Great American 


& 
ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD A HOUSE? 


If so, you will be interested to know that we 
have employed an efficient Chicago architect, Mr. 
Charles S. Kinksleg, te prepare us a series of six 
articles giving plans and details for six beautiful 
homes, marvels of simplicity and charm, ranging 
in cost from $1,000 to $3,000. The articles will 
be accompanied by drawings. 


& 
THE TORRENS LAW. 


For two or three weeks now The Progressive 
Farmer has been exposing the stock food fraud, 
a gigantic swindle which is taking hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of hard-earned money from 
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our Southern farmers to enrich a gang of sleek 
Northern and Western humbugs—the deepest 
shame of it being that the fear of losing a few 
thousand dollars in advertising patronage is keep- 
ing most of the farm papers from saying a word 
about the exposures by which the Experiment Sta- 
tions in a dozen States have sought to protect the 
farmers. 

Another fraud on the farmers which The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has attacked from time to time, 
and is going to fight until it conquers, is the ven- 
rable, time-honored, lawyer-made system of regis- 





PROF. A, M. SOULE. j 


Dean of the V. P. I. College of Agriculture and one of the 
foremost agricultural authorities of the South, Prof. Soule 
is only one of a number of prominent Virginians whom we 
have engaged as contributors for the coming year. 


tering land titles. The Torrens Land System 
which has been adopted in a dozen of the wisest 
American States, would be worth millions to our 
farmers, and we hope our readers will join with 
us in the determination to urge it until steps to- 
wards its adoption are taken by every Legislature 
in The Progressive Farmer’s territory. Hon. Eu- 
gene C. Massie, of Virginia, and Hon. W. A. Mont- 
gomery, of North Carolina, will write on this 
subject in early numbers of our paper. 


& 
EVERYTHING THAT HAPPENS 


bearing especially on the farmer’s. welfare, 
whether in the Nation at large, or in the Caro- 
linas or Virginia, will hereafter be reported more 
promptly and accurately than in the past. In 
Washington City, The Progressive Farmer has en- 
gaged a special representative, Mr. Zach McGhee, 
the well-known correspondent of the Columbia 
State, a writer of no little note; and his bright 
story of the denatured alcohol business last week 
was but a beginning. He will keep up with all 
Congressional matters that interest ‘our folks.’ 
To report South Carolina farm news in a weekly 
letter, we have engaged Mr. Jas. A. Hoyt, Colum- 
bia correspondent of the Charleston News and 
Courier, and we are now arranging with a special 
representative in Virginia for a similar news ser- 
vice from the Old Dominion. Of course, we shall 
keep up with North Carolina affairs. 


a 


BETTER SCHOOLS, RURAL TELEPHONES, IM- 
MIGRATION, 


and other questions of this sort which most farm 
papers are too precise to admit, but. which The 
Progressive Farmer believes to be just as import- 
ant as plowing or any of the other severely prac- 
tical farm questions, will not be neglected. 

Last year Superintendents Joyner, of North 
Carolina, and Martin, of South Carolina, wrote 
on what their States were doing for the im- 
provement of rural schools; now Superintendent 
J. D. Eggleston will handle the same question as 
it relates to Virginia. 

Commissioner E. J. Watson, of South Carolina; 
Commissioner G. W. Koiner, of Virginia, and Sec- 
retary T. K. Bruner, of the North Carolina Board 
of Agriculture will write on “The Kind of Immi- 
grants We Need and How to Get Them.” 

Mr. W. F. Tomlinson, a native of North Caro- 
lina now with the National Bureau of Public Road 
Inquiries will discuss ‘‘The Best Way to Get Good 
Roads in the Progressive Farmer’s Territory.” 





Mr. J. Z. Green will tell ‘‘How to Build a Farm- 
ers’ Co-Operative Telephone Line.’’ 
& 


GLIMPSES OF WILD LIFE—SNAKES, BIRDS, 
GAME, FISH, ETC., 


will be given in the series of articles on our com- 
mon animals, birds, reptiles, insects, ete., ete., 
begun in this number by Mr. C. S.. Brimley. This 
week he talks of snakes, next week of lizards, 
later of fishes, then of birds and game—and all 
in the same fascinating way in which he handles 
the snake question on page 17. There is nobody 
in North Carolina who knows these subjects better 
than Mr. Brimley, and no reader should miss one 
of his letters. 

We wonder, too, if you know the stars—the 
Dipper, the North Star, the Pleiades, Orion, Cas- 
sioppeia, Vega, and the rest? In one of our Jan- 
uary numbers. Prof. J. F. Lanneau, of Wake For- 
est College will tell you now to identify them. 


af 
THE INIMITABLE “BILDAD AKERS” 


will also add to the sprightliness and brilliancy of 
The Progressive Farmer next year, as the follow- 
ing letter just received will indicate: 
“Mr. Editur Po of the Progresive farmer, 
“At Rolly, N. C., Dear Mr. Po: 
“Yore letter come last Friday when I was 
a killin hawgs. Lizy says I orter answer to 
wunst bein as how I was axed to rite for 
the Farmer endurin the year thats comin. 
Well, I’ll do my heftiest for you, Mr. Po, 
but you’ll have to wait a spell for my first 
writin. The rumatiz misery is in my jints 
now. I can spell and bunch my idees all rite, 
but my jints are agin me. Count on me sum 
time after New Year. 
“Yours till the eend, 
“BILDAD AKERS.” 


& 
“MAKING REAL SUCCESS.” 


will be the general title of a number of articles 
in which Mr. D. L. Gore, one of the most success- 
ful business men of the Carolinas, will give coun- 
sel of practical usefulness to the thirty thousand 
or more farmer boys whom we are glad to have in 
The Progressive Farmer Family. 


& 
FOR OUR WOMEN READERS. 


And last, but never least—the ladies! There 
is no paper in the country that is prouder of their 
good opinion, and no paper that strives more 
earnestly to merit that good opinion, than this 
same Progressive Farmer. And now that it is 
twenty-one—or nearly so—why, why it is per- 
fectly natural that it should be giving even more 
thought to the ladies than heretofore, and striving 
even harder to please them. So for next year 
we are not only going to make the Home Circle 
brighter and more helpful than ever (John Charles 
McNeill, Rev. C. L. Greaves, Prof. Henry Jerome 
Stockard are among the contributors), and the So. 
cial Chat more useful and more entertaining, but 
we have arranged two special series of articles 
by women, of women, for women—that will give 
The Progressive Farmer in 1907 a double wel- 
come to my lady’s table. 

“Chats With Housekeepers” is the subject of 
the first of these series, and here we are extremely 
fortunate in getting the services of Miss H. Mae 
Curd, whom so many of our women readers know 
through her work in connection with those Wo- 
men’s Institutes held in conjunction with our 
Farmers’ Institutes in North Carolina this year. 
A few of the subjects Miss Card will discuss are 
indicated herewith: 

(1) Comparative Values of Some Common 
Foods. 

(2) Effects of Cooking Has Upon Different 
Foods. 

(3)The Digestibility of Different Foods. 

(4) The Value and Use of Eggs—the Prop- 
er Cooking of Eggs. 

(5) Bread-Making. 

(6) The Value of Fruit as Food—a Few 
Ways of Using the Apple. 

(7) The Possibilities of a Beef Shank. 

(8) What Shall We Do With Our ‘“Left- 
Overs’’? 

(9) The Necessity of Variety and 
in Our Meals: How to Obtain Them. 
And finally, we came to ‘‘Making the Farm 

Home Beautiful.’? Mrs. Pamela C. Reade, of Per- 
son County, N. C., has prepared two articles on 
this subject; and later, Mrs. Walter Grimes, of 
Wake, will give a more extended series, Lawns, 
pictures, carpets, furniture, papering, painting— 





Balance 





these will be covered, and we expect this to be 
one of the notable successes of our coming year. 


Js 
“BIGGER, BRIGHTER, BETER.” 
There are more good things coming, many 
more, that we should like to mention, ‘but 
enough’s enough.” 


“Bigger, brighter, better’—we are determined 
that The Progressive Farmer for 1907 shall abun- 











MR. ZACH McGHEE. 


Going forward along a new line of progress, The Progressive 
Farmer has engaged Mr. Zach McGhee, of South Carolina as 
its special Washington correspondent, and will also have 
= correspondents in Richmond, Columbia, and Nash- 
ville. 

dantly merit these adjectives, and if the program 
here set down is not varied enough to suit your 
taste, remember that we shall not rest content 
even with this standard of attainment, but that 
we welcome suggestions looking to further im- 
provement and that— 

“Our traces are never slackened.” 





START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT. 


An Honest Man’s Happiest Duty is Paying His 
Debts and December Brings This Cardinal Vir- 
tue Squarely to the Test. 


As the year draws to its close, honest people 
have constant thought of the fact that settling 
time is here. They are looking after their ac- 
counts and paying them up so that they may be- 
gin the New Year with a clean sheet and a clear 
conscience. There cannot be too much of this 
debt-paying sort of honesty. It is the real tning. 
It doesn’t deal in postponements and empty prom- 
ises that fool nobody and help nobody. One of 
the biggest delights an honest man has is in pay- 
ing his debts, and by this sign one may know 
whether he is honest—if he enjoys paying up at 
pay-time, he’ll do; if he gets more enjoyment out 
of his money some other way on that day, if he 
hates to carry the money to the man it belongs 
to at pay-time, he’s not afflicted with the beauti- 
ful old-fashioned virtue of honesty, and he’s not 
likely to give the devil much trouble in this world. 
It is in the next world that he will have his tussel 
with the devil. Yes, settling time is here, and the 
honest man will have some happy hours between 
now and New Year’s Day as he goes his rounds 
squaring up with his merchant, his doctor, his 
newspaper, his pastor, and his neighbor, and the 
sheriff. The debt-paying man will put money in 
circulation and one honest maa after another will 
keep it going on its heart-cheering and ledger- 
clearing rounds. Get busy; go after your unset- 
tled accounts; go now; don’t wait; start the dollar 
going; pay-time is here and the more paying 
there is the more happiness there will be.—Gas- 
tonia Gazette. 





No greater fortune can befall a child than to 
be born into a home where the best books are 
read, the best music interpreted, and the best talk 
enjoyed, for in these privileges the richest edu- 
eational privileges are - supplied.—Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. 





All material prosperity has its origin and must 
rest on Knowledge.—John M. Stahl. 
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The Year’s Progress in Agriculture. 


The Farmer Keeps the Balance of Trade in the Nation’s Favor and Will 


Become More Scientific as the Need 


Arises—Some Extracts From the 


Annual Revort of Secretary Wilson. 


Secretary Wilson in presenting to 
the President his tenth annual re- 
port takes occasion to indicate the 
positon of the farmer in the develop- 
ment of the country. He reports him 
as making progress in the sciences 
and arts of agriculture, and states 
that ‘“‘the time of the man and the 
yield of the acre become more re- 
sponsive as more imperative demands 
are made upon them.”’ 

The economic revolution in the art 
and science of agriculture continued 
during 1906, with tremendous results 
on the national prosperity. The 
value of crops continues to rush for- 
ward beyond comprehension; crops 
are straining the freight-carrying 
ability of the railroads; and the far- 
mer, alive to the importance of the 
place that he occupies in the nation. 
offers this yearly account of himself 
to the people. The farm products 
of the year have a farm value of very 
nearly six thousand eight hundred 
million dollars, nearly half a billion 
above the value of 1905 and exceed- 
ing by over two billion dollars the 
figures for the last census. 


Value of Leading Crops. 


Corn remains by far the most valu- 
able crop, estimated at eleven hun- 
dred million dollars. Next comes the 
cotton crop, which, including seed, 
should be worth to the growers near- 
ly six hundred and forty million dol- 
lars. The value of hay, which is 
third in order, approaches six hun- 
dred millions. Wheat, the fourth 
crop, may be worth four hundred ana 
fifty millions; oats, three hundred 


millions; potatoes, one hundred and: 


fifty millions. Barley, with a value 
of sixty-five million dollars, shows a 
gain of 21 per cent in production in 
the past seven years. The tobacco 
crop will be worth about fifty-five 
millions. A remarkable development 
is that of the sugar beet, now the 
ninth crop in value, valued at thirty- 
four million dollars. Seven years 
ago the value of this crop was seven 
million dollars. The value of all 
kinds of sugar, syrup, and molasses 
aggregates seventy-five million dol- 
lars. 

On the whole, crop values have 
been neither notably high nor low 
in comparison with recent years, but 
the high price level in the general 
average has raised the total crop 
value somewhat as compared with 
1905 and the high preceding years. 
To reach a still higher point in this 
series of high annual values is an 
achievement worthy of attention. 


Exports, Imports, and Balance of 
Trade. 


The farm still overshadows the 
mill, the factory, and the workshop 
in providing exports, and with his 
surplus beyond the nation’s need, the 
farmer has loaded the fleets of 
oceans. For the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1906, this surplus has been 
exported to the value of nine hun- 
dred and seventy-six millions, the 
largest amount ever reached by ag- 
ricultural exports for this or any oth- 
er country, and exceeding the export 
value of 1901, previously the record 
year. Among chief exports cotton 
maintains a long lead, with a value 
of four hundred millions. 

The imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts reached their highest value in 
1906—five hundred and _ fifty-four 
millions. These included packing- 
house products, ninety-six millions; 
sugar and molasses, eighty-six mil- 
lions; coffee, seventy-three millions; 
silk, fifty-four millions; vegetable 
fibers, fifty millions; wool, thirty- 
nine millions; tobacco, twenty-two 





millions; fruits, twenty-one millions; 
tea, fourteen millions. 


$8,000,000,000 Income in Six Years. 


If real estate, domestic animals, 
other live stock, implements, and 
machinery are included, the farmer’s 
capital has increased since the census 
valuation by probably eight billionsof 
dollars, the present valuation being 
probably twenty-eight billions. Far- 
mers are using their new capital to 
abolish the waste places of the land 
and along lines of improved produc- 
tion. 


Agriculture Becomes More Scientific 
as Need Arises. 

The mighty production of the far- 
mer for one-third of a century has 
come out of an agriculture having 
many faults, yet the course of agri- 
culture in this country, unscientific 
as it may seem, has had economic 
justification. Pioneers, poor and in 
debt, have no capital, even if they 
have knowledge. They must have 
buildings, machinery, and live stock 
even at the expense of the soil. More- 
over, millions of acres of fresh land 
have been coming into production 
faster than domestic consumption re- 
quired. A more scientific agricul- 
ture would have raised crops in ex- 
cess of the demands; but, when con- 
sumption demands and prices sus- 
tain, the farmer will respond, for the 
doors of knowledge and example are 
opening wider to him. 





No miracle would be required to 
double or even treble the production 
‘of cotton per acre. The corn crop 
can be increased by one-half per acre 
| within one-fourth of a century and 
yet without reaching the limit, and 
the same may be said of wheat and 
many other crops. One-fourth of the 
dairy cows of the country do not pay 
for their feed, and more than one- 
half of them pay no profit. The egg 
production per hen will be increased 
by at least a dozen a year within a 
generation, while some poultrymen 
foretell double that increase. If the 
hens of this year had each laid a 
dozen eggs more than they did, the 
increased value of this production 
would have possibly aggregated fifty 
million dollars. 

The farmer will not fail the nation 
if the nation does not fail the farm- 
er. He needs education to open the 
powers of the soil now hidden from 
him. 


Advances By Experimentation. 

Other indications of progress in 
scientific agriculture are contained 
in the following items: 

(1) At the close of the fiscal year 
more than 1,000,000 telephone sub- 
scribers were receiving the daily 
weather forecasts. 

(2) Successful results have attend- 
ed experiments with a view to pro- 
ducing a vaccine which will prevent 
or cure hog cholera. The method 
has been patented in such a manner 
as to insure to all the people in the 
United States a right to its use free 
from royalty. 

(3) Experiments to breed wilt-re- 
sistant qualities from the citron into 
the watermelon have been successful. 
A variety of melon that is very re- 
sistant to wilt has been secured and 
fixed. It is of excellent quality, a 
heavy yielder, a good shipper, and 
will be propagated next season for 
distribution. 

(4) A new early variety of cotton 
—earlier than the King—has been 
produced, well adapted to the boll 


weevil sections, where an early cot- 
ton is of great importance. 
(5) Great success has attended the 





breeding experiments with corn. One 


done for the promotion of instruction 
in the city industries. 


variety has for the last four years 
shown an average yearly gain ip 
yield of ten bushels per acre over 
the original variety. 

(6) The year’s experiments have 
proved that it is possible to secure 
smut-resistant oats. One selection 
of the Burt variety has proved to be 
almost smut proof. 


Expert advice on road ‘construc- 
tion has been given and éxperimen- 
tal field work carried on, and, wher- 
ever possible, object-lesson roads are 
being constructed for the purpose of 
illustrating the best methods of road 
building. The local authorities fur- 
nish material, common labor, teams, 
and fuel, the Office of Public Roads 


Education and Road Building. 
The work of the Department relat- 


ing to agricultural education now |Supplying supervising engineers and 
touches nearly every phase of the |iN some cases part or all of the ma- 
subject. The general interests of |Chinery. During the past year seven- 


higher education in agriculture have |teen roads were built in eleven 
been promoted through co-operation | States, representing a wide diversity 
with the agricultural experiment sta- |im character of construction and 
tions and colleges. The Secretary | kinds of material used. Much has 
strongly urges the establishment of | Peen done by the office in developing 


the use of sand clay and burnt clay 
for roads in areas of the country 
where no stone is available. 


agricultural high schools in the sev- 
eral States to do for agricultural in- 
dustry what has already been largely 



















“BRUSH SHELLS” 
The Thing For Bird Shooting. 


These shells give an open pattern 
at from 25 to 30 yards in choke 
bore guns. They are loaded in 
“ Leader”’ and “ Repeater”’ brands. 


THEY MAKE BIG BAGS. 
Ask Your Dealer To Get Them. 



















and I will ship C. O. D. to any railroad station in the 
U. 8. this fine Willard Steel Range. Anyone can say 
they have the best range in the world, but I will fur- 
nish the evidence and leave the verdict to you. After 
you examine this range, if you are satisfied in every 
\ way, pay Agent $14.00 and freight, and you be@ome 

4 the possessor of the best range in the world for the 
money. The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
15-gal. reservoir; large warming closet; top cooking 
surface, 30x34ins. Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
order. Shipping weight, 400 lbs, Thousands in use 
and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
full description and testimonials. 


WM. G. WILLARD 
Be 62 WILLARD BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


20 CHESTNUT STREET 
















J. T. GANTT, the original inventor of the Gantt Patent Cotton Planters, Guano 
Distributors, and Combined Oat and Fertilizer Drill. 

No better proof of superiority than to have imitators. Beware of all such. 

If you want the best, buy the Gantt This cut shows our combined Oat and 
Fertilizer Drill, for sowing oats in open furrow which prevents winter killing. 

RETAIL PRICE, $8.00. A good row maker and guage goes with each drill. 
For full particulars and catalogue, write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, - - - MACON, GEORGIA, 












aa GOOD ROAD S ee 


The Unit Road Machine Solves The Problem. 


Requires but ONE MAN and ONE TEAM to 
operate. Will do more and better work 
than ten men with usual tools. 








Costs about ene-fifth as much @s other graders 
and will do the work at one-half the expeuse. 
Will pay for itself in two days’ use. Sent to 
responsible persopvs on tial. Write to-day 

for full information. Address, 


The Call-Watt Co., Box 602, Richmond, Va. 
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CHICKENS. 


Editors: 


The 
with which this column appears re- 
minds me of the colored parson who, 
at a protracted meeting, announced 


Messrs. 


after the sermon on Sunday, that 
the meeting would continue one 
week longer, and that if Providence 
permitted, Rev. Jones would be there 
to assist on Tuesday, but he (the 
speaker) would “be dar wedder or 
not,” 

I take for my sixty-ninth lesson 
the subject of dry and hopper feed- 
ing for both old and young chickens. 
I do so thus early in the season that 
those interested can ‘“‘make a note of 
it,’ and try it on the first batches 
of early hatched chicks. The meth- 
od is not new, having been in suc- 
eessful operation for the past ten 
years at the different State Experi- 
ment Stations, where poultry is kept, 
and by poultrymen who raise large 
numbers of poultry for market. 


Saves Time, Money, and Labor. 


Apart from the substantial bene- 
fits to be derived from this mode of 
feeding it is a money-saver, a labor- 
saver, and a time-saver; and when 
one raises poultry for profit, these 
items must be considered. The 
method consists of keeping feed be- 
fore young and old chickens all the 
time, in self-feeding hoppers, or in 
any convenient vessel protected from 
the wind and weather and so ar- 
ranged with slats or wire over the 
vessel to prevent chicks or grown 
fowls from scratching contents out. 
There is no danger of chicks eating 
too much when fed in this way, es- 
pecially if they are started in this 
way when first hatched. They soon 
learn where the hoppers are and will 
go and take a few bits, then off to 
chase a grasshopper or a bug, or to 
crop the tender young grass. For 
young chicks the feed in the vessels 
should be bran and shorts mixed, 
corn meal, cracked wheat, oats and 
corn mixed, and last, but not least, 
meat scraps. The value of this lat- 
ter, even in summer for growing 
chicks or large birds confined in 
yards cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. 


On the Market Four Weeks Earlier. 


We have experimented along this 
line more than once. Of ducks and 
chickens, hatched at the same time, 
one lot fed meat scraps daily, the 
other none at all. Result: at eight 
weeks, the meat scrap birds were 
ready for market, large, fat, vigor- 
ous; the others were kept four 
weeks longer before they were mar- 
ketable. This is an item where cost 
enters into the calculation. It is 
not as the merhcant says, ‘‘quick 
sales and small profits,’’ but quick 
growth and large profit. A chick 
from shell to broiler size will not 
consume over two pounds of scraps, 
and at 3c. per pound the cost is not 
great. But about this continuous 
feeding what a great saving it is for 
the busy housewife who, as a rule, 
attends the chickens on the farm 
(although admittedly the best pay- 
ing product on the farm. She 
need only fill the hopper once or 
twice a week, and see that the chicks 
have fresh water daily. 


Housewife Can Take a Long Breath 
Occasionally. 


What an advantage this is over the 
old way of mixing up corn dough, 


regularity | chopping boiled eggs, 








TALK 5” 


or soaking 
bread in milk to feed chicks four and 
five times a day! How in the world 
the poor women get through it all 
is a mystery. But with the hopper 
feeding she will have a chance to 
take a long breath occasionally dur- 
ing the summer. To the ladies who 
attend the fowls I would suggest 
that they make, or persuade their 
“Johns,” while they are doing noth- 
ing this winter, to rig up and have 
ready by the time the first hatch 
comes off, hoppers for feeding the 
chicks, and then you can take a day’s 
outing and not feel as if compelled 
to hurry home to feed the biddies. 


For Older Chickens, Large Hoppers. 


Now for older or grown fowls, the 
same method is employed, only the 
hoppers are larger and so arranged 
in the yards that they cannot scratch 
out the grain, and that the hopper 
is protected. I find for fifteen hens 
that a hopper made with four com- 
partments and holding a peck each 
is about right for five day’s feed. 
Use a peck each of oats, corn meal, 
bran, and meat scraps, and mixed 
corn and wheat, with charcoal and 
oyster shells in separate boxes, away 
from the feed. 

It sure is a labor-saver, but it is 
always best to start it with young 
chicks to become accustomed to it, 
though there are two ways of teach- 
ing old fowls the trick. But that 
is another story. 

My space for this week is taken 
up, but one more word. I want the 
ladies who attend the poultry to try 
hopper and dry feeding for it will 
save many steps and lots of worry, 
and at the same time produce 
healthier chicks. It is natural for 
a chicken to eat when it is hungry 
and to leave food alone when they 
are not. So follow nature and you 
are on the right track. 

Subject next time is ‘‘Pekin 
Ducks.”’ UNCLE JO. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Preying on the Farmers. 


Why it is that the intelligent farm- 
ers of Virginia will allow themselves 
to be fleeced and swindled by irre- 
sponsible agents who go around the 
country peddling all sorts of absurd 
schemes to get money? None of these 
farmers would think of purchasing a 
tract of land without being sure that 
the title was clear, nor would they 
deposit their money in bank without 
taking the trouble to inquire about 
the banks’ solvency; yet they will 
buy insurance policies from traveling 
agents about whom they know noth- 


ing, representing a so-called insur- 
ance company about which they 


know less, pay the premium in ad- 
vance, and sometimes even before the 
policy has been received. It is a re- 
flection upon the intelligence and 
business sagacity of our farmers that 
they allow themselves to be gulled 
in this way. We have an Insurance 
Commissioner, whose business it is to 
know the standing of all concerns 
offering to do business in Virginia, 
and it is a simple matter for the 
farmers to inform themselves before 
making a deal with the _ traveling 
agent of any such concern.—Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 





When writing advertisers, please mention i 


this paper. 


























It takes 50,000 miles of fence every month to keep up with the American 
farmers’ orders for AMERICAN Fence. That’s enough every month to go 
twice around the world—and it’s over 80 per cent of all the wire fence made. 

There's only one reason why four out of five American farmers buy 
AMERICAN Fence—it’s better fence. ; 

We keep the best Fence brains in the country always at work, seeking 
constantly to improve 


AMERICAN FENCE 


And on account of making more fence than is made by all other fence 
makers combined, it costs us less per rod of fence to work out and make 
fence improvements than it would cost any other fence manufacturer. 

And because we can distribute the cost of improvements over so many 
million rods of fence in the year, we work out improvement after improve- 
ment every year without increasing the cost of AMERICAN Fence to you. 

Better galvanizing now makes AMERICAN Fence—without increase 
in price—cost much less—figured on a per-rod per-year basis, 
because it lasts much longer. 
eres a ee Se ae se eee 
Fence. We register your name and number on our books, und 
return keys without cost, if found and sent us. 

FRANK BAACKES,Vice-Pres. & Gen. Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire Co., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Drop me a postal—tell me how much fence 
you need this year. I'll write you personally 
about AMERICAN Fence and send you this 
registered combination key-ring, screw- 


Count The Jobs 
You Have 


FORA 















Power 


by people who are not expert mechanics. 
That means safety and simplicity and the 
least possible chance of their getting out of 
order. 

You cannot afford to buy an engine you do 
not know to be dependable. We cannot afford 
to sell any other kind. 

These engines are furnished in the following 
styles and sizes: 

Vertical—2, 3and 5 H.P. Horizontal—4, 

6, 8.10, 12, 15 and 20 H. P. Portable—4, 
6, 8, 10, 12,15 and 20 H, P. 








— 


ee know them better than wea score of 
places where farmers are using power these 
days and making money by it. 

The I. H.C. gasoline engines which can be 


had in varied styles and numerous sizes 
are ideal for farm purposes. 

They are simple, easily understood and eas- 
ily operated. They don'’tgo on a strike and 
give you the trouble some gasoline engines do, 

Then, you will get all the power at which 
your engine is rated. 

And you get this abundant power at alow 
cost. I. H.C engines use gas, gasoline or 
} picohal, and are most economical in the use of 
uel, 

Here is one of the great points to consider 


in Il H.C, Engines. They are made to berun 
S . The best book of the kind ever published, touching every phase of farm prac- 
Farm cience tice, mailed for three 2 cent stamps. Send for it before the edition is exhausted, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
(Incorporated.) 





_ Just look over your needs for a good ree 
liable power and thencall onthe Internation- 
al local agent for all particulars or write us 
for catalog. 






























Pulls Stumps or Standing Trees. 


Clears 4 two acre circle with one sitting—pulls anything the wire rope will reach; stumps, 
trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc. A man anda boy with one or two horses can run the 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


Stump Anchored or Self Anchoring. 
A minute and a halfis allittakes for theordinary stump. No heavy chains or rods. Note 
the strong wire rope with patent coupler—grips the rope at any point. Does not 
chafe rope; far ahead of old-style‘ ‘take-ups.’? Smallest rope we furnish stands 40,000 
lbs. strain. It generates immense power and it's made to stand the strain. We also 
make the Iron Giant Grub and Stump machine, the I. X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 
Grub and Stump Machine. Write for free illustrated catalogue, 
Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in the World. 
Established 1584. 


MILNE MFG. CO., 
Y \S4878 Sth St., Monmouth, I!. 


a 


FOR 81 YEARS 
fi REE HAVE MAINTAINED 
THEIR RECORD—HIGHEST QUALITY, 
LOW PRICE. We offer the only GENUINE STOCK of the 
superb new fruits: KING DAVID, DELICIOUS, BLACK BEN, 
CHAMPION and SENATOR Apples; BANNER, SUNRISE, Grapes; 
GOLD Plum, FAME Pear, etc. Finest stock yAR MC 
in the U. S. of all leading commercial sorts. Rockport, Illinois 
W PA CASH WEEKLY and want more 9 Las Fayetteville, Ark. 














LOUISIANA, MO. 


e 


Salesmen. Price-list, etc. FREE. ™ Dansville, N. Y. 
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Poultry 
Supplies. 


f you want eggs during the win- 
ter, vou must feed Animal Foods, 
such as 


Meat Meal, 
Beei Scraps, 
Biood Meal, 
Bone Meal, 





to take the place of the insects, 
worms, ete., which _ ry getin 
summer. OYSTER SHELLS and 
GRIT are also prime necessities. 


Ww i for Prices and Catalogue tell- 
ing Vv use for Success and Profit 
with Po ultry. 





We carry con plete stoeks of Cyphers’ 
incubators an Brooders, Poultry 
Foods, Zz Producers, Lice and 
Ins Po owder s, Poultry 


kKemedies, etc. . 
Helpful Catalogue mailed free. 
















—— Chickens by 
Steam with the 


HEES= PS EXCELSIOR INCUBATUR 
: Or ODDEN EN 


a ce 
weer ween 9 : 









4 ‘ 
v Sendfor free 
Catalogue. 













on ehilri lads DISEASES FREE. Ahealthy, 

rous flock is the only kind that pays. 
“lls you how to keep your flock 
Regular price 25 cents but for a li mited 
r4 cents for postage and the names 
. WRITE TO-DAY. 








Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


Medium and 

Hege’s Pat. 
Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as naving no equal for accuracy, 


Is built in three sizes—Light, 
Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. 
Rectilinear 


the great desire of all sawyers. All our 


miils are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 
50 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
slow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8, 


Salem fron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM,N. C. 


Start a Bank Account, 
Mr. Farmer ! 


Every farmer ought to put his surplus 
money in a bank, as The Progressive 
Farmer has so often advised. It encour- 
ages thrift, insures safety, increases your 
independence. Why not open an account 
to-day with Now is the accepted 
time. Deposit a little each week and 
watch your account grow. We respect- 
fully solicit your patronage. 








us? 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent. 


CAROLINA TRUST CO 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


A. J. 
D. HEARTT, 
General Manager. 


RUFFIN, President. 


LEO. Vice-President an 


H. F. SMITH, Cashier. 


THE BELL HAY CURING RACK 


(ON EXHIBITION AT STATE FAIR THIS WEEK) 


Solves the Problem of Making 
Pea-vine Hay no Matter How 
Heavy the Grow ay or How Wet 
the Weather. a 
7 
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LULU 


























It is simple and cheap in construction and 
; convenient as a labor saver; it cures hay in 

ulmost any weather conditions by i terior 

ventilation; hay does not touch the ground, 
| hence cannot rot or mold and the quality 1s 

not injured by raiu; it saves labor as you 
| don’t have to bandle y our hay but once. The 
| rack folds up and can be carried easily and 
| stored in small space. 


Price $1 f. 0. b. Farm Rights $40 per 100. 


ADDRESS 


BELL, - -  Burkeville, Va. 
AN INFLAMED TENDON 


NEEDS COOLING. 
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Will do it and restore the circulation, 
assist nature to repair strained, rup- 
tured ligaments more successfully than 
Firing. No blister, no hair gone, and 
you can use the horse. $2.00 per bottle, 
delivered, Book 2-C Free, 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, $1.00 
3 bottle. Cures Strained Torn Ligaments, 
Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele, en- 
arged Glands and Ulcers. Allays pain quickly 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
119 Monmouth St., - Springfield, Mass, 


f, Raleigh Marble Works, 


H COOPER BROS., PROPS. 
; RALEIGH, N. C. 


Monuments & Iron Fences. 


Catalogue on Request. 
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FREIGHT 





Well Drills 


_For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 























MULTUM OVUM 








The Great Egg Producer and Con- 
dition Powder. Send for Catalogue. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


ae Poultry Supply Co., 


910 E, St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





INCUBATORS, BROODERS, POULTRY 
SUPPLIES AND APPLIANCES. 


Everything for the Poultryman. 


























Matters Not Mentioned in Our Edito- 
rial Review—Press Comments 
on Public Affairs. 











The surplus of the United States 
Government for the past fiscal year 
amounts to $25,669,322. 


The Japanese Cabinet in its next 
budget will include provision for a 
big increase in the army. 


Secretary Taft indorses the plan 
for a 12-foot inland waterway from 
Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort, N. C. 


The bill permitting national banks 
to make loans on real estate passed 
the House by a vote of 111 to 51. 


According to New York’s superin- 
tendent of schools it has been dem- 
onstrated that surgery can make a 
bad boy good. 


Judge Linebarger, who has just 
returned from the Philippines, favors 
free trade with the islands and re- 
gards war with Japan as inevitable. 


Governor Pardee, of California, 
and Governor Mead have come out in 
opposition to President Roosevelt’s 
declarations on the Japanese ques- 
tion. 


The United States Senatorial 
Amendment Convention will be made 
a permanent organization to advocate 
the election of Senators by popular 
vote. 


Secretary Bonaparte advocates the 
building of two more monster battle- 
ships and presents a plan for the 
reorganization of the Navy Depart- 
ment, 


Secretary Metcalf is said to have 
reached the conclusion that the San 
Francisco authorities have the right 
to provide a separate school _ for 
Japanese. 


Comptroller of the Treasury Ridg- 
ley advocates that national banks be 
allowed to issue 50 per cent of the 
bond-covered notes in notes uncover- 
ed by bond deposits. 


In his annual report Secretary 
Shaw recommends that the Secretary 
of the Treasury be authorized to 
regulate the flow of money so as to 
prevent stringency and panics. 


A New Orleans dispatch says the 
English spinners who have been tour- 
ing the South have decided to pur- 
chase 5,000 acres of land each, in 
Louisiana and Mississippi to produce 
cotton for their mills. 


The United States Court of Appeals 
in Cincinnati decided that the Con- 
tinental Wallpaper Company was an 
illegal combination and_ therefore 
could not recover $57,000 from a 
firm for goods alleged to have been 
furnished. 


There is to be a movement by a 
society and by the sportsmen gen- 
erally to have the season for shooting 
partridges made uniform throughout 
North Carolina and to shorten it sco 
that it will begin November 15th and 
end March Ist. 


One diagnosis as to the prospect of 
Attorney-General Moody’s confirma- 
tion as Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States is that while 
there may be a little delay in the 
Senate, he will be landed in the new 
position in due course. 


The executive committee of the 
Southern Immigration Association 
met in Columbia last week and adopt- 
ed plans for inducing immigrants to 
come South; each State is urged to 
establish a department of immigra- 
tion and commerce and direct steam- 
ship lines to Southern ports is deem- 
ed of vital importance. 





A law which passed the House last 
Friday abrogates the Inter-State 
commerce law as at present applied 
to convict-made goods, thereby af- 
fording to different States and Terri- 
tories the right to inhibit the ship- 
ping of convict-made goods within 
the confines of any State or Terri- 
tory. 


A prominent leader in the British 
Parliament, Mr. R. W. Perks, stated 
recently that in order to test the effi- 
ciency of foreign mission work he 
placed a report of twenty years ago 
side by side with one of the present 
time and compared the figures. As 
a result of his study he increased his 
annual gift for this work from $50 
to $2,500. 


The popular repugnance to ‘“‘thru”’ 
and to other of the spellings of the 
board is illustrated in the vote of the 
New York Board of Superintendents 
of 32 to 4 against Superintendent 
Maxwell’s proposal to have the “‘sim- 
plified’”’ spelling and the 300 list in- 
troduced in the public schools of 
Greater New York. 


The Directors of 
Railway 
Finley 


the Southern 
have elected Mr. W. W. 
to succeed the late Samuel 
Spencer as President of that com- 
pany. Mr. Finley was the second 
vice president. He was born in Mis- 
sissippi in 1853 and began his rail- 
road career in 1872 as a stenog- 
rapher to one of the vice presidents 
in New Orleans. 


Since 1900 the Department of 
Agriculture has supervised the im- 
portation of all live birds and mam- 
mals into the United States. The 
number thus entered during the year 
was 654 mammals, nearly 275,000 
canaries, and 47,256 miscellaneous 
birds. Many of the birds belong to 
several foreign game-bird species im- 
ported for the stocking of covers. 


Congress will have enough work 
before it when it reconvenes to keep 
it busy every minute of the time up 
to the 4th of March, if it does noth- 
ing more than pass the annual appro- 
priation bills and concludes the more 
important matters that were left over 
from the last session. Those who 
hope to see currency legislation, or 
any other new question that will lead 
to debate, passed upon finally by the 
59th Congress are hoping in vain. 


Outside of the executive work of 
the Senate there are a number of 
important matters that should be dis- 
posed of at this short session. The 
unfinished business is the bill of Sen- 
ator La Follette limiting the hours 
of service of railway employes. By 
unanimous consent the Senate agreed 
to take the vote on this measure 
without further debate on Thursday, 
January 10, at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 


The National Convention at Des 
Moines this week should interest the 
United States Senate, which will con- 
vene again at the same time. The 
Des Moines gathering will consist of 


lelegates from thirty States, each 
delegate being the direct appointes 


of a Governor. Their avowed pur- 
nose is to consider ways and means to 
bring about the election of Senators 
by the people. No suggestion of our 
time has gained such an overwhelm- 
ing popular approval as this one, and 
the only mystery left, says the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, is 
the reason why the change has not 
been effected already. 
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CONGRESS WILL HELP THE 
SOUTHERN FARMER. 


Outlook Bright for Liberal for Ap- 
propriations for Doing Work, Tick 
Examination, Boll Weevil Fight, 
Drainage Investigations, and Ex- 
pansion of Cotton Trade. 


Most interest -centers in the rivers 
and harbors bill, that being recog- 
nized as the ‘‘pork barrel” this year. 
That, however, should, from all ap- 
pearances, be but one of the good 
things coming to the people of the 
South, according to the Washington 
correspondent of the Charlotte Ob- 
server. 

The dairy industry last year re- 
ceived an appropriation of $20,000 
through the work of Representative 
Lever, of South Carolina. That was 
a starter only, and it is believed that 
not less than the same amount will 
be appropriated this winter for the 
further prosecution of the work of 
showing the people in the South how 
to operate dairies successfully. 

The good roads movement will 
probably come in for an increased 
appropriation for experiments. Tex- 
as, Tennessee, South Carolina, and 
some other sections have recently re- 
ceived instruction in road building 
from experts sent from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is not be- 
lieved that the bill of Senator Lati- 
mer, of South Carolina, calling for 
an appropriation of $24,000,000 will 
ever receive the endorsement of both 
Houses. 


The millions of dollars that the 
Southern people have lost in the past 
few years through the ravages of the 
eattle tick, or Texas fever, will prob- 
ably be used as an effective argument 
for an appropriation for the purpose 
of further destroying the work of the 
tick and nullifying its deadly work. 

It is practically certain that the 
agricultural appropriation bill will 
contain a good-sized item for the 
purpose of further stopping the pro- 
gress of the Texas boll weevil in that 
State and in its movement eastward. 
This pest and the cattle tick threaten 
to cause untold loss unless taken in 
hand. 


Drainage investigations will call 
for more money in the agricultural 
appropriation bill in all the Southern 
and Eastern States, where the work, 
in recent months, has gained good 
headway. Work has been vigorously 
carried on during the past year sur- 
veying lands for drainage in South 
Carolina and other States containing 
large areas of swamp and tidal lands. 

An effort will undoubtedly be made 
by Senator Overman, of North Caro- 
lina, to increase last session’s appro- 
priation of $20,000 to allow special 
agents to study the world’s market 
for cotton goods. The act of last 
session was in the nature of an ex- 
periment, and the result is that only 
two agents have been appointed thus 
far. William Whittam, Jr., of Char- 
lotte, N. C., is in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, and W. G. Graham Clark, of 
Jonesboro, N. C., is in Japan, both 
having been appointed by Secretary 
Metcalf in compliance with the act. 
There is little doubt that at least 
$20,000 or $30,000 additional will 
be appropriated this winter. 

Should the opinion shortly to be 
surrendered by Solicitor Earle, of the 
Bureau of Immigration, relative to 
the status of recent alien arrivals in 
the South be favorable to the im- 
migrants and to the State Bureaus 
that have induced them to come to 
this country, there is every indica- 
tion that legislation will be had tend- 
ing to a large expansion of the pres- 
ent facilities for handling immi- 
grants and that a large amount of 
money will be spent in Galveston, 
New Orleans, Charleston and other 
ports where immigrants are expected 
to land in order to lessen the ‘con- 
gestion at Ellis Island. 





NEW PLAN FOR COTTON RE- 
PORTS. 


New System Will Probably be En- 
dorsed by North Carolina Cotton 
Association. 


At the recent meeting of the Wake 
County Cotton Association Mr. 
Rausom Hinton introduced a reso- 
lution, which was adopted, in- 
structing delegates to the Staic 
Convention, which meets in Jan- 
uary, to use their influence to 
have action taken by that body look- 
ing toward the adoption of new plans 
for safeguarding the Government 
ginners’ report. The plan suggested 
by Mr. Hinton is this: 

“Let a law be passed in each cot- 
ton State, requiring that on the first 
and fifteenth of each month every 
ginner report to the commissioner of 
Agriculture in his State the number 
of bales ginned by him, the figures 
to be added and the totals held by 
the Commissioner as a State secret 
until 10 o’clock of the day when the 
Government ginners’ report is issued, 
when he is to wire the total to the 
United States Secretary of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, who at once is 
to get the total of all the States and 
wire the same to the Commissioner 
of Agriculture in each State, who in 
turn is to telephone the same to 
twelve of the leading newspapers in 
his State and to the Secretary of the 
Cotton Growers’ Association, and 
other farmers’ organizations in the 
State. 

Mr. Hinton’s plan has excited a 
great deal of favorable comment and 
will probably be approved by the 
coming meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Association. 





ALLIANCE LECTURER CATES. 


He Tells of His Work in Franklin— 


New Appointments for Him in 
Lenoir. 
Mr. H. M. Cates, State Lecturer 


of the Farmers’ Alliance will address 
the people of Lenoir County as fol- 
lows: 

Deep Run, Wednesday, 
at 11 a. m. 

Pink Hill (at Christian Chapel), 
Wednesday night, Dec. 12, at 7.30. 

Woodington School House, Thurs- 
day night, Dec. 13, at 7.30. 


Dec. 


12, 


Wotten’s School House, Friday, 
Dec. 14, at 10 a. m. 

Parrott’s School House, Friday 
night, Dec. 14th, at 7.30. 

Other appointments to be made 
later. Mr. Cates earnestly requests 
that the ladies come out to hear 
him. 

In a letter just received—and we 





regret that the crowded condition of 
our columns prevent our reprinting 
his numerous kind personal refer- 
ences to Franklin County people— 
Brother Cates says: “After being 
away for some three weeks, I arrived 
home this morning to find that all 
was going well. The shoats are 
growing fat, the hens are laying 25- 
cent eggs, the sun shines warm and 
bright, and this pure, bracing moun- 
tain air tends to make one feel happy 
and gay and sing the joyful notes 
of praise to the Giver of all good. 

“These three weeks were spent 
among the good people of Franklin 
County, in the interest of the old 
Farmers’ Alliance, and during that 
time we visited all the old Sub-Alli- 
ances and nearly doubled their mem- 
bership, and reorganized seven new 
ones, with, to say the least, some of 
the most influential and best men 
and women at all. We feel particu- 
larly proud of our success on this 
trip, because of both quality and 
quantity.”’ 

Brother Cates then pays tribute to 
H. D. Egerton, Robt. Cooper, and 





others, who aided him in the early | 
part of his tour, and concludes: | 

“Then at Pope’s Chapel we met | 
a splendid crowd organized a | 
new Alliance here | 
number of sturdy farmers. Then | 
back to Louisburg and out to a new 
place called Winn, and here we had 
the best of the wine at the last of | 


and 
with a goodly 


the feast, and another strong Alli- | 
ance was organized composed of the | 
very best men and women in that 


section—thanks especially to Bro. J. 
H. Eaves.”’ 
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WANTED !—50_ bushels 
Write, stating price sacked f. 0. b. 
W. R. HORNE, 
Farmville, N.C. 
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The Winter Peach 
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In November, 1902, our att called 
| to peaches which Capt. f President 
Greensboro National x vnthered 
from his garden. It being + we were 
| inclined to look upon it as 2 freak of nature, 
but when we again found them hanging on 
the tree late in November, 1901, we were com- 
pelled to take off our hats and acknowledge 
| anintroduction to a perc oh of first-class quali- 
ty, lenghthening the pench season fully one 
month. I have the ENTIRE CONTROL of 
this peach. 
For this and other bargains in nursery 
stock, address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Propr., 


Greensboro Nurseries 


GREENSBORO, - - NORTH CAROLINA. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 


this paper. 





Devotional and 
Miscellaneous 


Books of latest and best 


All mail orders and 





BOOKS 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AT A DISCOUNT TO MINISTERS. 


Sunday-School Literature, Libraries, Class Books, Roll Books 


STAPLE AND FANCY STATIONERY. 


mediate and careful attention, 


Baptist Book Store, ” Raleigh, N. C. 


For Home and 
Sunday-School. 


and Song 


issues always on hand. 


inquiries have im- 
Write 
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The Raleigh Banking & Trust Co., The Round Sieps Bank, | 








The Trust part of our name means that we can become Administrators and Kxe- 


cutors of Estates, under Will, 
act in any fiduciary capacity whatever. 


We have a Strong Fire and Burglar Proof Vault, 


have Safe-Veposit Boxes for rent. 
shou!d have one. 
DIRECTORS —-Chas. M. 


Busbee, Chas. 
Belvin, W. N. 


Jones, Thomas S. Kenan, 


Trustees under Mortag 
All who have valuable papers, deeds, 


Thomas B Crowder, W. A. 
Moring, J. R. Chamberlain, H. E. Norris, J. 


; Does a General Ranking Business and Will be Pleased to Serve ail in thet Line. 


and wills 
Briggs, Chas. H. 
Linehan, BF. O. 
Alfred Williams. 


EK. Johnson, James A. 


W. Harden, Jr., 


ages and Deeds of ‘Trust, and 
absolutely Safe, and in it we 
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Wachovia Loan & Trust Co. 
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Winston-Salem, N. C., 
PAYS FOUR PER CENT INTEREST 
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CALL OR WRITE TO US. 


ND ACCOUNTS. 
OF DEPOSIT. 


: ASSETS, $5,151,907.79. 
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Are not only the very 
feed on the 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


FARMERS GOTTON OIL 60. 


best, 
market for Cattle 
Horses and Mules, Hogs and Poultry. 





but the cheapest 


of all Kinds, 
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WILSON, N. C. 
UP LSPS ACW eter noe 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE AND HANDLE— 





HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS. 


Acids, Potashes, Nitrate 


Kinds of Fertilizer Materials. 


WE PAY THE 
WRITE 


HIGHEST MARKE 
FOR PRICES, 








of Soda, Kainit and all 


T PRICE FOR COT 
ETC. 


TON SEED. 
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FOR FARMERS! 


Eight Weeks Short Course in 
Agriculture N. C. A. & M. Col- 
lege, Beginning Jan. 7, 1907. 











Every farmer and farmer boy who 
wishes to get a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of scientific farming, dairying 
and poultry raising, should-write at once 
for circular giving full particulars. The 
best way tospend your winter. Expenses 
very low. 


PROF. CHARLES M. CONNER, 
West Raleigh, . - North Carolina. 


9 CORDS IN 10 rer 

















BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more timber 
with it than 2 menin any other way, and doit easier. Send for 
Linen ce catalog, showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 
testimonials from thousands. First order secures agencye Address 
‘oad FOLDING SAWING MACHINE Co., 
168-164 E. Harrison Street, Chicago, llinols, 


| MAKE MONEY 


pulling stum bs etc. 
and clearin; Naad fcr your 
: ah and ers, 
p Puller is the best. 


. 
Catalog FREES Hercules Mfg. Cont Dest. B34 Centervilieia 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


Aré Southern Lands. 


They are tbe best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairymapn and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing 
foreign trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 

ear. 
* The South hasa mild and healthful cli- 
mate, plenty of fuel, good water, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than avy 
other port of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid' 1g and intelligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it,and buy wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 


seeker, manufacturer, and business man 
supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE CENTURY 


A magazine which has steadfastly 
stood for all that is bestin American 
life, has held fast by the soundest 
traditions of literature, aided mater- 
ially in the development of American 
art by educating popular taste and 
putting work in the hands of prom- 









Hereules 











ising artists, and in season and out 
of season urged upon a_ people 
engrossed in business, righteousness 
and competency in public office, 
justice to authors, wholesome con- 
ditions in the crowded parts of cities, 
the larger educational opportunities 
for all.— The Outlook. 





Send for full prospectus and 
special offer to new subscribers 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Union Square New York 














The Short Course at Your Agricultural 
——— 


I.—WHAT VIRGINIA IS DOING. 





Prof. Soule Writes That a Two- 
Weeks’ Course in February is 
Planned. 

Messrs. Editors: It is somewhat 


uncertain as to what we shall be able 


to do with regard to offering special’ 


courses in agriculture at this insti- 
tution during the coming winter ow- 
ing to the fact that our building is 
not completed and equipped at this 
writing. Rapid progress is being 
made, however, and we are hoping 
to be able to have at least a two 
weeks’ gathering of farmers, dairy- 
men and stockmen in the month of 
February. We believe that the short 
course can be made of special value 
to our people, and even if our farm- 
ers cannot afford to spend more than 
two weeks with us, special sets or 
lectures dealing with various phases 
of agriculture in which they are in- 
terested can be given and will supply 
them with a great deal of most useful 
information. The cost to our farm- 
ers would be nothing except their 
railroad fare and board. We shall 
make a special feature of the short 
course another season if we can not 
get in position to do what we had 
hoped to undertake along this line 
this year. We are assembling an 
equipment which we think will meet 
all the requirements of the situation 
very nicely, and enable us to do a 
work of great value for the students 
who are pursuing our regular courses 
and for those who desire to take 
special work with us. It is only 
proper to say in this connection that 
we shall be able to take care of a 
reasonable number of Virginia farm- 
ers who may desire to spend from 
one to three months with us this 
winter, and we shall be very glad 
to hear from any who wish to take 
up special work. 
Very respectfully, 
ANDREW M. SOULE, 

Dean, College of Agriculture, Vir- 

ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 

burg, Va. 


Il.—PROF. CONNER SPEAKS FOR 
NORTH CAROLINA. 





An Agricultural Education a Paying 
Investment—Good Positions Often 
Waiting for Capable Men.’ 


While we do not wish to encourage 
young men to study agriculture with 
the idea of working ‘on a salary af- 
ter graduating—our farms need them 
—yet we see many of our farm boys 
going into the various professions. 
To the young man choosing a pro- 
fession the field of agriculture offers 
many inducements. Just now there 
is a high premium on men who are 
prepared to fill positions as superin- 
tendents of estates, and as teachers 
in our Agricultural College and Ex- 
periment Stations. Eight or ten 
years ago it was thought that the 
Agricultural Colleges would soon 
turn out enough men to fill all the 
good positions, and the graduates of 
those schools would have to take 
other work if they did not go back to 
the farm. The conditions to-day are 
to the contrary. Every Agricultural 
School in the United States and Can- 
ada turns out a class of graduates 
each year, yet there is a loud call 
for men at good salaries. The writer 
has received two letters in the last 
month asking if he had men who 
could fill positions carrying salaries 
ranging from $1,200 to $1,800 per 


year. 

The young man who has a turn 
for any of the branches of agricul- 
tural work, should look carefully 


into this field before passing it by 
This work is not confined to agri- 





culture proper, but includes _horti- 
culture, chemistry,. botany, entomol- 
ogy, veterinary medicine, animal hus- 
bandry and forestry. If the boy is 
so poor that he has not enough to 
go to school on, he can make his 
own way in college by showing those 
in authority that he has grit and is 
not afraid to work. The writer 
knows a young man who went to an 
agricultural college and asked for a 
job at which he could work during 
his spare time to make his way 
through school. He was told that 
they could not give him any perma- 
nent. work, but that the boy who 
looked after the hospital would be 
back a month late and he could have 
the place until he came. The re- 
sults were that the boy did his work 
so well, that the other boy was givén 
some other work when he came back. 
This boy graduated at the head of his 
class in Veterinary Medicine and se- 
cured a good place at $1,800 a year 
as soon as he was out of school. 
Many North Carolina boys can do 
just as well. The writer would be 
glad to correspond with any who are 
interested in taking our four-year 
course, or the eight weeks’ course 
which opens January 7, 1907. 
CHAS. M. CONNER, 
Professor of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, West 
Raleigh, N. C. 


1iIl.—SHORT COURSES IN TEN- 
NESSEE. 





Their Practical Nature Will be Seen 
From the Program Herewith. 


I thank you for The Progressive 
Farmer’s interest in the Short 
Courses in Agriculture at our Uni- 
versity the coming winter. They be- 
gin January 2nd and last till Feb- 
ruary 20th. These courses are in- 
tensely practical and may be taken 


separately or as a whole. The follow- 


ing is the complete program: 

January 2d to 14th: Course 1.— 
Studies of Tennessee Soils, Tillage, 
Fertilizers, Crops, Rotations, Insect 
Enimies and Plant Diseases; and Se- 
lection and Score Card Judging of 
corn and cereals. 

January 16th to 28th: Course IIl— 
Studies of Breeds and Breeding of 
Live Stocks, Feeds and Feeding, 
Score Card Judging of various breeds 
of animals, and Diseases of Live 
Stock. 

January 30th to February 11th: 
Course IIl.—Study of Dairy Breeds 
and Score Card Judging of Dairy 
Cattle; Crops for the Dairy Herd, 
Proper Handling of Milk, and the 
Processes of Butter and Cheese Mak- 
ing; Disease of Dairy Cattle. 

January 30th to February 11th: 
Course IV.—Study of Various Breeds 
of Poultry; Score Card Judging of 
Poultry; Handling of a _ Poultry 
Plant, including operation of trap 
nests, incubators, brooders, etc., ca- 
ponizing and feeding of poultry and 
treatment of diseases. 

January 30th to February 11th: 
Course V.—Study of the Habits and 
Development of the Honey Bee, Type 
of Bees; Management of an Apiary; 
Types of Hives and Culture of Bee 
Plants. 

January 30th to February 11th: 
Course VI—Domestic Science, 
ing study and preparation of human 


foods, and food rations; Home 
Adornments; Dairy, Poultry, Bee 
Culture and Horticulture. 

February 13th to 25th: Course 


VII.—Fruit and Vegetable Growing, 
Soil and Location, Varieties, Culture, 
including spraying for insects and 
diseases, fertilizers, propagating and 


. |} pruning, and Marketing and Markets. 


Circulars of information giving 


includ- ' 





full particulars of. these Short 
Courses in Agriculture will be sent 
postage free on application. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
H. O. MORGAN, 
Chairman College ofAgriculture, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
























SAW-MILL ENCINES 
on’t experiment, just jen: dd a “Farquhar.” No 
$c. no danger. Farquhar Boilers never ex- 
pee or giveaway. Give more power per rated 
orse power than any ether, Don’t think of buy- 
ing until you investigate our 


SPECIAL AJAX CORNISH 


Return fiue boiler; burns 
long slabs and saw-dust, 
Fire-box extends entire 
length of boiler. Over 
fifty years of experience 
and success is back of 
Farquhar Engines 
and Saw-Mills, Our 

new catalogueexplains 






We willsenditfree 
upon request. 


A.B. FARQUHAR 


York, Pa. 


DETECTIVES 


Shrewd men wanted in every community, to 
act under instructions; previous experience not 
necessary. Send for free book of particulars. 
Grannan's Detective Bureau, 118 Cincinnati, O. 











OLD VIRGINIA FARMS <=: 





~ Catalog. Largest list Farms in State. This 
is the country for the Northern Farmer. 
We want to hear from every man 
who desires to_better_his condition. 
Cassel: ichmond, Va. 

Laurence ion lig Former Auditor ‘MeLean County, N.D. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 














Important Change in Seaboard’s 
Schedule Effective Nov. 25th. 

Effective November 25th, the Sea- 
board passenger trains willl eave Ra- 
leigh as follows: 

No. 84, Seaboard Express, north- 
bound, 1.50 a. m. 

No. 81, Seaboard Express, south- 
bound, 3.15 a. m. 

No. 38, Seaboard Local, north- 
bound, 11.00 a. m. 

No. 41, Seaboard Local, 
bound, 4.00 p. m. 

No. 30, Seaboard Shoo-Fly, north- 
bound, 4.55 p. m. 


south- 


No. 66, Seaboard Mail, north- 
bound, 11.50 a. m. 
No. 438, Seaboard Mail, South- 


bound, 7.10 p. m. 

Trains arrive at Raleigh as fol- 
lows: 

No. 84, Seaboard Express, north- 
bound, 1.45 a. m. 

No. 81, Seaboard Express, south- 
bound, 3.10 a. m. 


No. 38, Seaboard Local, north- 
bound, 10.50 a. m. 
No. 41, Seaboard Local, south- 


bound, 3.50 p. m. 


No. 29, Seaboard Shoo-Fly, 10.15 
a. ™. 
No. 66, Seaboard Mail, north- 


bound, 11.45 a. m. 
No. 438, Seaboard Mail, South- 
bound, 7.05 p. m. 
The above is 
without notice. 
Cc. H,. GATTIS, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 3.89.60 


subject to change 













Latest Im- 
proved Colt’s, 
Iver Johnson, 
Smith & Wesson,Our { 
Complete Catolog of 
an immense line Guss, 
Pistols, and ammu 

tion at Wholesale Prices. Write today. 


(Cut This Out) 
ohn Foster Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
‘ Enclosed find Post Office Money Order $3.60 for 
which send by Express One Iver Johnson’s 39 
Calibre Hammer Revolver, to 








265-271 Decatur Street 
Atlanta, Ga., 


John Foster Co. 
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On the Farm. 
De crap ’s all in, 
*Ceppin’ a thin 


Sprinkle er fros’bit cotton, 
En a few black peas, 
But don’t count dese, 
*Case dey is mos’ly rotten. 


Bless yo’ soul, 
30ys, git yo’ pole 


En ’gin to knockin’ stalks. 





You kin knock ’em down 
On de frozen groun’ 
Fas’ as you gen’ly walks. 


Make you a fire 
Till de sun gits higher 
En you begins to sweat, 
Den all you need 
Is to take good heed 
Dat you don’t git overhet. 
—John Charles McNeill. 








Snakes You Have Met. 


Mr. 


Brimley Comments on Miss Cates’s Interesting Letter and Adds Some 


Other Striking Facts About Snakes and Their Habits. 


Messrs. Editors: I read with much 
interest Miss letter about 
snakes in your issue of October 11th, 
but noticed one or two points that 
I wish to mention and which the Edi- 
tor has asked me to elaborate into am 
article. 

The snake which climbs trees af- 
ter birds and their young and eggs 
is the Chicken snake, not the Black 
snake, but. the difference between 
them would not evident at any 
distance, as both are black 
when full grown, although spotted 
when quite young. The Chicken 
snake has a number of little white 
spots on its body which are absent 
in the Black snake, and is also much 
heavier built, being the longest of 
the harmless snakes found in North 
Carolina. 


Cates’s 


be 
snakes 


Snake Swallows an 


. 
Egg. 


How a Chicken 

A Chicken snake of the length of 
five feet or over is able to swallow a 
full-sized hen’s egg, and this is how 
he does it: he pushes the egg into a 


place where it won't roll away, and 
then opening his mouth, he works 
one side of it as far over the egg as 


possible, and then taking as firm a 
hold as he can with the teeth on that 
side, he works the jaws on the other 
side forward over it—and so on until 
he has the egg inside his mouth, 
when he pushes it down into his 
stomach by the working of his mus- 
cles, usually assisting the process by 
rubbing his body against any hard 
or projecting surface that happens 
to be near. The egg reaches his 
stomach whole and the shell is dis- 
solved by its juices, its contents— 
good, bad or indifferent—being then 
available for digestion. 


Queer Make-Up of a Snake’s Mouth. 


The reason a snake can swallow 
such large chunks of food is that the 
lower jaws as well as the tooth-bear- 
ing bones of the upper jaw are join- 
ed together loosely by sinews so that 
when necessary they can stretch a 
long way apart from one another; 
and it being also necessary that he 
should have a good grip on whatever 
he may be going to swallow, he has 
four rows of sharp teeth in the up- 
per and two rows in the lower jaws, 
all of these six rows pointing back- 
wards so that once he has a good 
hold of anything it is almost impos- 
sible for it to slip out of his mouth. 
Spreading Adder Makes a Great Fuss, 

But is a Coward. 





The other slight error I would 
mention is that the food of the 
Spreading Adder is not “small ani- 


as stated in the 
and nothing but 


mals and insects,’’ 
article, but toads, 
tools. He will not even touch a wa-' 
ter frog. A curious habit of this 
snake is that when interfered with, ! 


he will hiss and spread himself as 
stated in Miss Cates’s letter, but 
usually if one keeps on worrying him 
he will wriggle about violently, open 
his mouth as if biting himself, turn 
on his back, and after a few more 
wriggles will lie perfectly still with 
his mouth wide open, and to all ap- 
pearances dead. While in this con- 
dition he can be taken up in the 
hands and carried as far as anyone 
wants without showing a sign of 
life, and he will show he is alive only 
by refusing to lie right side up when 
placed on the ground and by declin- 
ing to shut his mouth. If left alone, 
he simply waits until he thinks he is 
safe and then comes to life again and 
crawls away. 

King Snakes Kill Non-Poisonous as 

Well as Poisonous Brethren. 


The King snake, Brown King 
snake, and Black snake, feed mostly 
on rats and mice, though all three. 
and especially the King, sometimes 
eat other snakes, but I have never 
seen any proof of the oft-stated fact 
that the King snake kills poisonous 
snakes in particular. I think he kills 
any kind he comes across when he is 
hungry, but I have known more cases 
of his killing the Water snake than 
any other kind. I once put a small 
King snake in a box in which were 
a number of much larger snakes. He 
at once ran swiftly up to a Black 
snake a good deal bigger than him- 


self, and seizing him by the head, 
wrapped his body in a_ tight coil 
round the other snake’s neck. The 


Black snake thrashed about so vio- 
lently that he compelled the King to 
let go, otherwise he would have been 
choked to death. The King again 
trying to get hold of him, the Black 
snake struck him on the head, and 
that seemed to cool his majesty off, 
as he never tackled Black again. 

In next week’s paper we will con- 
sider five kinds of poisonous snakes 
found in The Progressive Farmer’s 
terrirtoy. Cc. S. BRIMLEY. 

Raleigh, N. C. 
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Our latest machine 
with Im PprOy e 

stave cylinder 
hulls and cleans ali 


kinds of peas and 


beans without 
breaking or crack- 
ing. Substantially 
built and nicely tin- 
ished. Just what 
every farmer who 
raises peas and 
beans needs. Wil 


j circularand prices; 
also Catalog of Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills 
and Threshers, free for the asking. a 


A. B. FARQUHAR €O., Ltd., York, Pa. 
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Every house has its 
cold room. Abnormal weather 
conditions, inadequate stove or 
furnace heat often result in some particular 
part of the house being cold and cheerless. You 
can make home warm and cheerful with the 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Carry it about fromroom to room. Turn wick high or low—there’s no 
danger. Smokeles device prevents smoke and smell. Easy to operate 
as a lamp. All parts easily cleaned. Brass oil fount beautifully em- 
bossed. Holds 4 quarts of oil and burns 9 hours. Gives intense : 
heat. Two finishes—nickel and japan. Handsome, useful, reliable. 
Every heater warranted If not at your dealer’s write our 
Nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


7 Ra O Lamp household use 


you can buy. Equipped with 

latest improved burner. Gives 

bright, steady light at lowest cost. Made of brass 
throughout and nickel plated. Suitable for any room 
whether library, dining-room, parloror bedroom. Safe 
and satisfactory. very lamp warranted, Write to 
nearest agency if not at your dealer's. 


Standard Oil Company 











is the best lamp 
for all-round 











SOUND! 


(PILOT) SOLID! 


NORTH CAROLINA’S MOST EMINENT MEN 


Have for several years been urging that North Carolinians and the Southern people in 
general could build up their own insurance comnene just as they have built and are 


SUCCESSFUL! 


building banks, cotton mills and other forms of in 

They have urged aiso that the policy holder in a company that is carefully 
managed is in a better position than those who hold policies in the companies that have 
such enormous holdings. 

James H. Pow who recently went to New York, in the interests of the North Caro- 
lina policy-holders in the New York Life and Mutual Insurance Companies, made the fol- 
lowing statement: **The solution of the insurance problem lies only in the building up of 
strong home companies to handle the insurance business of the Southern people. 

**Much less has been done for the policy-holders as a result of the investigations than 
has been supposed, and the interests of the policy-holder seem to be an entirely secondary 
consideration with those who are contesting for the management of the two great com- 


panies.” 
THE SOUTHERN LIFE AND TRUST CO., 


GREENSBORO, N. C., 


Otfers the solution of the problem. Having grown from small beginnings and covering in 
its growth a period of fifteen years, it is firmly and solidly established. Safeguarded by 
rigid economy in management and conservative business methods, it offers the very best 
protection thatcan be had. Good Positions to Good Men. 


E. P. WHARTON, President. A. W. McALISTER, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


ustry. 
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WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT OF 
LIDDELL COMPANY. 


Machine Shops in Charlotte, N. O., 
where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills, 
Engines, Boiler Fixtures, and other 
things are made in the largest and best 
equipped plant Of its kind in the Caro- 
linas. Twenty-eight years in business. 


Some Facts Every One Doesn’t 
Know. 


Iron pipe is measured on the in- 
side; boiler tubes on the outside. 

A throttle valve is a general term 
and may mean a globe valve or an 
angle valve. A globe valve is one 
which goes in a straight line of pipe. 
An angle valve goes in a right angle 
bend and makes the elbow. Globe 
and angle valves are operated by 
turning a wheel handle. <A check 
valve is automatic. 

In determining which is the right 
or left hand side of an engine, take 
your position at the cylinder and look 
toward the fly-wheels. It is always 
better to say right-hand or left-hand, 
as the case may be, “Standing at the 
cylinder end,’’ or “‘Standing in front 
of the fly-wheels.”’ 

Speaking generally, anything which 
has threads on the inside is called 
a nut, as the nut on a bolt or on a 
screw-press. Some people call nuts 
on bolts taps. A tap is a tool that 
cuts the threads in a nut. 

In ordering gears for repairs, after 
describing what it is and what it 
does, as best you can, give diameter 
and number of teeth. That ofteu 
settles vexed questions at the factory. 

Shafting in use throughout the 
country is generally one-sixteenth of 
an inch less than two inches, two 
and quarter or three inches, as the 
case may be, that is one and fifteen- 
sixteenth, two and three-sixteenths, 
etc. This is because it is generally 
turned from the rough iron or steel 
and one sixteenth is lost in the turn- 
ing. 











The Home Tool Kit. 


There is many a nick in many a 
good tool because it was not properly 
cared for. If tools are thrown to- 
gether in a box or drawer they are 
soon ruined. 

To provide a set of good tools for 
the home and the proper place to 
keep them the Keen Kutter Tool 
Cabinets have been built, containing 
every tool that is necessary or use- 
ful, and each tool belongs to the 
famous Keen Kutter brand, whicn 
is the only complete line of guaran- 
teed tools made. 

Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets are 
the only ones made containing a set 
of tools under one name and trade 
mark, and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every respect. 

Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets give 
the home man an opportunity to pos- 
sess as good a set of tools, kept in 


as good condition, 
perienced 
maker. 

It is more necessary to have the 
best,tools for the home than for the 
shop, because few men have the facil- 
ities for grinding, sharpening, re-set- 
ting or restoring dulled or damaged 
tools at home. 

The tools in Keen Kutter Cabinets 
are sharpened and tested at the fac- 
tory, and must be perfect before they 
leave on their errand of_ service. 
They will hold their edges, temper, 
balance and adjustment indefinitely 
with proper care and ordinary use. 

Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets and 
Tool Boxes are made in all sizes, con- 
taining various assortments of tools, 
and ranging in price from $7.50 to 
$100.00. All of them contain, in 
different varieties and numbers, 
Saws, Braces, Bits, Chisels, Gimlets, 
Awls, Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, 
Files, Pliers, Screw-Drivers, Wrench- 
es, Nailsets, Beamers, Rules, Squares, 
and all the necessary accessories that 
you would possibly need. 

The Keen Kutter Tool Cabinet 
Booklet will be sent to free to any- 
one on request, by Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, St. Louis, and New 
xvork, U. S. A. 


as the most ex- 
carpenter or _ cabinet- 





Andrew Carnegie, in honor of the 
late Prof. Curie and Mme. Curie, 
has founded a scholarship of $2,500 
annually in the University of Paris 
for Researches in Physics. It is open 
to persons of all nationalities. 





Congressman Burton, of Ohio, has 
announced his decided opposition to 
a ship subsidy bill. He will oppose 
it as vigorously as he can, he de- 
clares. He is one of the strong men 
on the Republican side of the House, 
and his avowed intention to fight the 
scheme will prove a keen disappoint- 
ment to the subsidists, who have 
been laboring with him at least to 
maintain a neutral position. They 
are now mostly concerned over the 
attitude of Speaker Cannon, who 
used to be outspoken in opposition, 
but is now silent. 





A new chair, that of social legis- 
lation, is to be established at Co- 
lumbia University in the fall of 1907; 
the professor will be Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay, professor of sociology 
in the University of Pennsylvania. 








Breeders’ Directory 








Fine Large English 
Berkshire Pigs, 
) 3 months old. 





Price, 
$10 each, or $18 per pair. 


Also } jorwood’s War Horse Ciame Chickens 





at $5 per pair. CHESTNUT RIDGE Farm, 
Hillsboro, N. C., A. L. HOLDEN, Proprie- 
tor. 
, CATTLE, 
HOGS, 
TURKEYS, 
CHICKENS. 


Quit your 
Scrub Breed- 
ing and write 
us for Short- 

: = horn Cattle, 
Duroc Jersey and Poland China Hogs, M. B. 
Turkeys and White Plymouth Rock Chick- 





ens. Prices right, stock right and satisfaction 
guaranteed. ae ER BRoOs., Fayetteville, 
Tenn., R. F, D., No. 1. 





Large English Berkshires 


Imported strain bred and 
for sale. 


ALSO JERSEY CATTLE. 
D. L. FARRIOR, 


R. F. D., 4-56. RALEIGH, N 





Percheron and 
French Coach 
Stallions at 
reasonable prices 
Let me help you 
organize a Breed 
ers’ Club and 
have your Stal- 
tion pay for him- 
self. K.S. AKIN, 








Auburn, N. Y. 
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DISPLAY ADVERTISING, $1 per inch per insertion; without display, 3 cents a word 
per insertion, each figure or initial counting as a separate word. 





White Wyandottes, S. "] B. 
Leghorns, Pit Games. 


At the Second Annual Fair of 
% the Haywood County Farmers’ 
=— and Stock Raisers Association 
Inc., held at Wavnesville, Oct. 9, 10, 
11 and 12, 1906, i won First Premium on 8S. C. 
.L eghor ns and War Horse Pit Games. Did 
not exhibit any ¥ yandottes. 
Ss. J. GUY ER, badanc nesville, N. C. 








‘Two Fine Angus Bulls 





ready for shipment. Only a_ few grade 
Heifers. A few South Down Sheep lett. 
Essex Pigs 
all sold, bnt am booking orders for Essex 


and Berkshire P igs for Febr uary and 
Mareh delivery. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 








Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 
Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. be _Srreeree”, 
Newton, N. C. 




















EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 
C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R, F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C.,; 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 


Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘“MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season, 




















Red Polled Catile, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2.500 to 
$7,000 each. A pairof pigsof this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from $40 to $50 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


SAm’L B. Woops, - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


GUINEA-ESSEX, 


“the New Breed,’ the ideal hogs for the 
Southern States, solid black, very prolific. 
WELTON WINN, Santa Anna, Coleman Co., 
Texas. 


Home of the Champions 











Stunner and Perfect Challexger are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Thirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 


more sows to hear from. I guarantee my 

aon to please or no sale. Honesty is my 

policy. E. S. WRIGHT, 
Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 


Red Poll Bull For Sale. 


Four years old, docile and kind, and 
immune to tick fever. Will sell at a 
bargain to prevent inbreeding. 


Geo. W. Bryan, Scotiand Neck, N.C. 








CHOICE 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls For Sale 


at attractive prices to reduce herd for win- 
ter. Kegistered, richly bred and good indi- 
viduals. ‘ orrespoudence and inspection of 
herd invited. Address ROSE DALE STOCK 
FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 








FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 
PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 














EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and genera) 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 16 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N.C. 








eee 


Poland Chinas. 


boars. “Gray’s ideai’’ 65805; “Gray’s Big 
Chief’? 57077 and ‘* Victor G’’ 67075, The bs st 
Strains of living hogs repre-ented in this 
herd. Sowsin pigs,and Koars and Sows ot 
allages. Sendto headquarters and get the 
best, from the oldest and largest nerd of Po- 
land © hinas in this State, at one-balt West- 
ern prices. Address J. B. GRAY, 
Siadesleaaenes Va 





A superior lot of 
pigs by my fine 

















Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. lL. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES ! 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. 


Cottage Grove Farm, 


GREENSBORO, N, C, 
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PURE 
Duroc Jersey Swine. 


Extra choice lot of gilts bred or open, 
Boars ready for service, from the most 
noted hogs in America, 

Herd established in 1888. 


B. A. WHITAKER & CO, 
BELL BUCKLE, ~- TENNESSEE. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, 8S. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address. 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MouUNT HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 





SREEDERS DIRECTORY == 


ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains | 
RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 


UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEKSE 

WHITE TURKEYs. 

WHITE GUINEAS, 

PURPIE GUINEAS. Very rare. 
Have the only flock of the South. 

Mention this paper when writing. 


J.C. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, - - BARNWELL CO., Ss. C. 


Sunnyside Farm Berkshires, 








Boars in service, ason Of BARON PREMIER 
3D,a son of MANOR FAITHFUL (Bitmore’s 
greatest boar), and a son of MASTERPIECE, 
the greatest boar of the breed. Mated with 
these boars are sows equally well-bred and 
selected with special care from the best herds. 
Pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 


Aberdeen-Angus Heifers, 
97 per cent. pure bred, sujtable for breeding 


purposes. Some in calf to pure bred bulls. 
Herd numbers 300 head. Address 


WwW. R. WALKER, 


UNION, - - SOUTH CAROLINA. 











DUROC JERSEY HOGS | THe SwirTt CREEK 
fh eee were CK Fram 


gilts, a Specialty. The grand sire of our herd 
has never bern defeated in any show yard Bulls and Hellers, Also Poland China and 
and is now valued at $6,000. Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


Write for prices. 
TT. P. BRASWELL, 












L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 


MULBERRY, TENN. Battleboreo, - - - North Carolina, 








WRITE TO 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


FOR PEKIN DUCKS, MUSCOVY DUCKS, 
Tok WHITE HOLLAND OR BRONZE TURKEYS, 
Tok ENGLISH PHEASANTS OR HOMER PIGEONS, 
Ton TOULOUSE GEESE, 
POULTRY OF ALL KINDS, 
For BELGIAN HARES, 
TOR GOOD FAMILY MILK COWS. 
For TAMWORTH, BERKSHIRE OR POLAND CHINA PIGS. 
Fo YOUNG JERSEY BULLS, 
Toh MAN-RUNNING THOROUGHBRED BLOOD HOUNDS, 
FOR FINEST STRAIN COLLIE PUPS. 


ADDRESS OCCONEECHEE FARM, 





DURHAM, N. C. < 
























The Union Hill Herd of Poland Chinas 


OWNED BY E. S. WRIGHT, OF BRUSH CREEK, TENN. 














lenger, No. 106,907. 


with pastern joints. 


of a prince. 


placed. 
ness thrust upon them. 


herd send your order. 





The above cut is a true likeness of my herd boar Perfect Chal- 
He is of medium size, compact, with a 
broad, strong back, full loin and heart, making him even from 
end to end, well sprung ribs, deep smooth sides without creases, 
heavy quarters supported by large strong bone, and good feet 


All-round Points Make Him a Prince of His Kind. 


When standing, he displays the strength of a Percheron, when 
walking, the grace of a German Coacher, and at all times the air 
He has a neat head and a good ear, and is covered 
with the very finest black coat with six nice white points. Gen- 
tlemen, he is an all-round good one—this royal boar that nature 
Like men, some boars are born great, others have great- 
Perfect Challenger was born great and 


I have for sale afine lot of young gilts bred for March and April farrow that are woith 
from $25 to $50; also young pigs, either sex, from ‘$10 to $15 each. 
| will treat you as I would like to be treated or refund your mo'iey. 


I will sell half interest in Perfect Challenger or trade for sows. 








his greatness has grown with his days. No other hog of our 
knowledge has forged to the front so fast as Perfect Challenger 
has in the past twelve months. No other hog of the breed or 
of any other breed combines in such splendid and phenomenal 
proportion such outstanding quality; ham, back, loin, rib, depth, 
length, evenness and quality of flesh, and silkiness of coat. 

We challenge the world to’preduce his equal. 


Visit Our Splendid Herd. 


We trust, therefore," we may be pardoned for hoisting our flag 
and for claiming, as modestly as may be yet stoutly as conviction 
prompts our belief, that Perfect Challenger is the coming chief 
and a most worthy successor to his illustrious sire. We 
cordially invite all lovers of swine of whatever breed to visit 
our herd. 












If you can’t visit 







E. S. WRIGHT, 


Route No. 1, Brush Creek, Tenn. 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. [Thursday, December 13, 1906. 


100 ONLY! 
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_ We will ship you at once, by freight, this famous Ball-bearing, High Arm, Drop-head Sewing Machine. And for the purpuse of introducing it and to adver- 
tise it, for one month only, we will reduce the price to $12.56, plus 75 cts., if you wish attachments. After one month the price will go up to our regular figures. 
Send us one dollar, giving your post-office and shipping address. and this wonderful machine wi)] go to you direct from the factory. On its arrival at your depot, 
your freight agent will allow you to examine it thoroughly. If it is perfectly satisfactory, pay the balance due $11.56 and charges and take the machine. If not 
what you want, or if it is not as good as any $30 00 sewing machine being sold in your country, return 
it to us by freight collect, and we will refund your $1 00 at once and freight charges Can we make you 
a fairer proposition than this? Con ider the price also! Weare offering you a $30.00 sewing machine 
for $12 56 simply to advertise it. Moreover, if after taking it to your h+me, you find it not what you 
wish, you can still return it to us, and we will refund all your money. 

This is a machine that we have recently put on the market, and is worrying our competitors. It is 
the king of !ow priced machines, and for a solid wear resisting machine, that runs easily, we know that 
this particular machine is far in the lead. You will find upon examination of our machines, that we 
are leaders in both quality and low prices. The Head of this machine is most attractive in appearance, 
and tastefully decorated in old gold and green on a polished surface. The arm is large and well pro- 
portioned, with a clear space under it as great as any family sewing machine made, so that any work, no 
matter how bulky, can be handled with ease. The stand is ball-bearing, of the most improved construc- 
tion. The large balance wheel runs on two sets of eleven steel balls, each perfectly fitted, 3 16-inch ac- 
curately ground on the same principle as in the highest grade bicycles, which gives minimum of noise 
and maximum of ease infrunning is obtained. An Automatic Lifting Device is supplied The device 
is patented and is, without doubt, tte most perfect of its kind. An Automatic Belt Replacer is supplied 
with every machine. This replacer is very simple, but its action is very marvelous, as when the machine 
is opened for use it is naturally unbeltei, and instead of having to bend over and replace the belt, it is 
but necessary to move the treadle_and the replacer does'the rest, in a moment’s time. 

The wood work ,is particularly 
yood and handscme. The front is 
gracefully cur\ed and the drawers, 
both center and side, are deep'y 
and artistically embossed. The 
wood used is an excellent grade of 
hard oak with the popular golden 
finish. The surface is highly 
polished, and the cover, which 
forms a swingleaf when the ma- 
chine is in operation, is quarter 
awed, hand finish It is so much 
u erior to any machine or ma- 
thines sold anywhere near our 
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price that we$have every ‘confidence that it } present, and you should order it at once so 
will please you. Weight 120 lbs. : as to avoid possible delays. Send your one 

If you have any doubt of our reliability, OUR GUARANTEE. dollar to-day. The only reason we ask for 
write to the Bank of Richmond, Richmond, ° $1 oo in advance is to keep away persons 
Va., one of the largest banks in the South, We bind ourselves to make good, without argument, who would ask the machine shipped out of 
or to the editor of this paper, and they will any defect in material or workmanship, that may appear idle curiosity. Attachments are 75c extra. 
tell you that we always keep our promises. within five years from date of purchase. If you wish them shipped with machine, be 
This sewing machine ‘is an ideal Christmas sure to state so. 


SPOTLESS COMPANY, Inc., 


BOX 364 AC., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 











